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Nelson Eddy Receives an Honorary Master of Music Degree from Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, 
President of the University of Southern California 









Guiomar Novaes and Yehudi Menuhin Search for a Jaboticaba (a 

Tropical Fruit) at the Home of the Pianist and Her Husband, 

Octavio Pinto, in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Where the Violinist Was a Visitor 
on His Current South American Tour 


Lucille Manners Steps Off 
the Plane to Take Part 
in an American Legion 
Independence Day Cele- 
bration in Toronto 





Henri Temianka (Right) 
Entertains Mr. and Mrs. 
Darius Milhaud and Their 
Son at His Home in 
Sausolito, Calif. 
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Vivian Della Chiesa Commut- 

ing by Plane Between New 

York, Chicago and Cincinnati 
for Opera and Radio 


Engagements 










Igor Gorin and His Wife Use 
a Plane to Depart from 
Havana after Recital  En- 
gagements, but Will Soon 
Change to a New Automo- 
mobile and Motor to the 
Pacific Coast 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
OFFER NEW WORKS 
AND SOLOISTS 


Conductors in First Three 
Weeks Are Rodzinski, Smal- 
lens, Ross and Goossens, and 
Allers with Ballet Russe 





Record Throngs Attend 





Rubinstein Plays at Opening— 
Other Soloists Include Spald- 
ing, Robeson, Elman and Ver- 
onica Mimosa—Several Ameri- 
can Novelties Given 


EFORE an audience estimated at 

24,000 people which packed the 
Lewisohn Stadium to its full capacity, 
Artur Rodzinski and the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony opened the 
twenty-fourth season of Stadium con- 
certs on the evening of June 19. Dr. 
Rodzinski, making his only scheduled 
appearance of the season at the Sta- 
dium, had chosen an all-Tchaikovsky 
program consisting of the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ fantasy-overture, the Fifth Sym- 
phony and the B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto with Artur Rubinstein as the 
brilliant soloist. Sam <A. Lewisohn 
spoke at the intermission, heralding the 
opening of the series. The audience 
was in a gala mood and it applauded 
the stirring performances of the evening 
enthusiastically. 

In the first three weeks of the season 
the list of conductors included, besides 
Dr. Rodzinski, Alexander Smallens, 
Hugh Ross, Franz Allers and Eugene 
Goossens. Novelties included Arthur 
Benjamin’s ‘Cotillon’ in its first Ameri- 
can concert performance: Aaron Cop- 
land’s ‘Billy the Kid’ Suite, in its first 
New York concert performance; the 

(Continued on page 8) 


RAVINIA LAUNCHES 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 


Stock and Beecham Conduct at 
Opening Events of Festival 
—Soloist Welcomed 





CHICAGO, July 6. 


HE Ravinia festival began officially 

on July 1 with Sir Thomas Beecham 
making his first appearance in this 
series as guest conductor. Sir Thomas 
was greeted by a burst of applause and 
first conducted the Chicago Symphony 
in Haydn’s ‘London’ Symphony with 


delightful clarity. The program con- 
tinued with the ‘Polovtsian Dances’ 
from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’; and 


Tcehaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

With Dr. Frederick Stock conducting 
the Chicago Symphony at the first of 
the two pre-season concerts on June 28, 


(Continued on page 23) 





New Officers of 





the Musie Federation 


AYE 


a 
International News 


Elected at the Los Angeles Biennial Were, From the Left: Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, President: 
Mrs. Frank C. Johnson, Western Vice-president; Mrs. Howland Carroll Day, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. William A. Goforth, Central Division Vice-president; Mrs. A. A. Coullt, 


Treasurer; Mrs. George W. Langford, Eastern Vice-president. 


Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 


Retiring President, Is at the Right 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 
BEGINS ITS SEASON 


Ormandy Opens Season Followed 
by Hilsberg and Steinberg 
on the Podium 





PHILADELPHIA, July 6. 


AVORED by notably fine weather 

and with Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, on 
the podium, Philadelphia’s twelfth sea- 
son of Robin Hood Dell concerts was 
launched on June 19 before an enthusi- 
astic audience of several thousand. In- 
augurated with the playing of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ (as will be all the 
concerts in the eight weeks series pro- 
jected), the program was devoted to 
music of Brahms and Richard Strauss. 
The former was represented by the 
‘Academic Festival Overture’ and the 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, and the 
latter by ‘Don Juan’ and the ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ waltzes. 

In leadership and performance the 
concert was among the best given on a 
Dell opening night within recollection. 
The Dell musicians, numbering ninety 
(Continued on page 14) 





HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
OPENS WITH OPERA 


Gonzalez, Melton | and Bonelli 
Sing in ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
under Baton of Cimini 


LOS ANGELES, July 8. 


OLLYWOOD BOWL opened to- 

night with a performance of 
‘Madame Butterfly’. The Cio-Cio-San 
was a singer from the Philippines, Enya 
Gonzalez, and she had all the charm of 
the Oriental plus the musical gifts of a 
Latin. James Melton sang opposite her 
and was a dramatic foil in voice and 
build. The language was Italian but 
the staging by Armando Agnini, was 
distinctly Japanese and in the best pos- 
sible taste. Pietro Cimini conducted an 
all-round smooth performance before 
more than 18,000 gathered in the amphi- 
theater in Cahuenga Pass. 

For many ‘Butterfly’ was a familiar 
pleasure, for thousands a new experi- 
ence. The music ruled but the drama 
was accented in this land of the cinema. 
Mr. Melton has the rhythm of the suc- 
cessful popular singers of this country 
(Continued on page 37) 


LOS ANGELES IS HOST 
AT NFMC BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 


Nine-Day Session Brings Var- 
iety of Events — American 
Music Stressed — 4,000 Dele- 
gates Attend 


Mrs, Gannett Elected 


Succeeds Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober as President—Convention 
Includes Abundance of Con- 
certs, Recitals, Forums and 
Special Programs 


By Isape. Morse JONES 


LOS ANGELES, July 1. 
HE newly-elected president of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of South 
Portland, Me., presided at the business 
meeting of the new board which com- 
pleted the club’s twenty-second biennial 
and American Music Festival in Los 
Angeles on the morning of June 26, 
The convention delegates of more than 
3,000 outside visitors and a thousand or 
more in the city were satiated with a 
multiplicity of events morning, noon 
and night from June 18 to 26 in various 
meeting places miles apart. It was con- 
sidered one of the most interesting Fed- 
eration conventions and one that was 
musically and intellectually rewarding, 
but decidedly not financially successful. 
The list of officers for 1941-42 is: 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of South Port- 
land, Me., president; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. George Langford, Detroit; Mrs. 
W. A. Goforth, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. 
(Continued on page 5) 


BEECHAM DIRECTS 
MONTREAL FESTIVAL 


Bach Mass, Fauré Requiem, Mo- 
zart Program Are Among 
Highlights of Series 


By Tuomas ARCHER 
MONTREAL, July 1. 
[* the fifth Montreal Music Festival 
lacked some of the community as- 
pects which made it unique in the past, 
there was no diminution in the artistic 
worth of the undertaking. The active 
presence of Sir Thomas Beecham as 
conductor of all five concerts assured 
that. So did the return to the College 
Chapel at St. Laurent on the outskirts 
of Montreal. Last year the festival was 
given in a city church, 

In the main this year’s festival proved 
to be a Beecham show. Sir Thomas is 
an immensely gifted interpreter who 
has a genius for making the material at 
his disposal stretch further than ex- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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FLAGSTAD TO REMAIN IN NORWAY; 
LAWRENCE STRICKEN BY PARALYSIS 





Kirsten Flagstad 


Decision of Norse Soprano to 
Remain for Duration Revealed 
by Husband in Oslo 


IRSTEN FLAGSTAD, Norwegian 

Wagnerian soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will remain in Norway 
until the war is over, her husband, 
Henry Johansen, a lumberman, said on 
June 17, according to the Associated 
Press in a report from Oslo in Occu- 
pied Norway. 

Mme. Flagstad departed for Norway 
on the Pan-American Clipper on April 
19, and at that time stated that she 
would return to the United States in 
September. The announcement that she 
would remain in Norway for the dura- 
tion was regarded by her managers as 
indicative that something extraordinary 
had happened to make her change her 
plans, since George Engles, head of the 
concert service of the National Broad- 
casting Company, which manages the 
singer’s professional affairs, stated that 
she was under contract to make fifty 
appearances or so throughout the coun- 
try. next season. Mr. Engles said no 
contract had been arranged with the 
Metropolitan Opera because she had 
left the country too soon for negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Engles added that Mme. Flagstad 
took with her comparatively little money 
and a not extensive wardrobe. He said 
he had not heard from her since she left. 
Edwin McArthur, her coach and ac- 
companist, received several letters and 
a cable from her from Madrid while she 
was en route to Norway. 


Daughter Lives in U. S. 


The singer, forty-five years old, has a 
daughter by a previous marriage and 
two step-sons and two step-daughters. 
Her daughter, Elsa Marie, was mar- 
ried last August to Arthur Dusenbury, 


Montana rancher, and now lives in 
Montana. One step-daughter, Anna 


Johansen, came to the United States 
last Fall, arriving in San Francisco. 
The other step-children are with their 
father. 

Mme. Flagstad made her American 
opera debut on Feb. 2, 1935, at the Met- 


ropolitan, singing the role of Sieglinde 
in ‘Die Walkie’. Her last previous 
visit to Norway was in the Summer of 
1939, when she remained there for only 
a few weeks. 








Marjorie Lawrence 


Australian Singer Will Be Inac- 
tive for Three Months as 
Result of Infection 
MARBIJORIE LAWRENCE, soprano 
4 of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
was scheduled to sing with the Mexican 
National Opera Company when it 
opened its season on July 1, was re- 
cently stricken with partial paralysis of 
the legs, and will be incapacitated for 
three months, according to a statement 


by her manager, J. J. Vincent, on 
June 30. 
Miss Lawrence became ill the last 


week in June in Mexico City and it 
was suggested that an infection may 
have set in as the result of smallpox in- 
jections given before she departed for 
Mexico. She was taken by airplane to 
Salt Lake, Ark., to undergo treatment 
at a sanatorium. 

The soprano had been engaged as the 
only non-Mexican singer to appear 
with the newly-formed Mexican Na- 
tional Opera Company with which she 
had planned to make ten appearances in 
Wagnerian roles. 

Miss Lawrence, Australian-born so- 
prano, made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in 1935 as Briinnhilde 
in ‘Die Walkiire’. 





NEW MUSICAL MORNINGS 
TO BE HELD AT WALDORF 


Series Similar to Bagby Musicales 
to Be Given for Benefit of the 
Musicians’ Emergency Fund 


“Monday Musical Mornings”, similar 
to those originated by the late Albert 
Morris Bagby fifty years ago and held 
each year at the old and new Waldorf- 
Astorias, will be inaugurated this year 
on Nov. 10 for the benefit of the Mu- 
sicians’ Emergency Fund. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Lytle Hull, the former Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Astor, this new series will comprise 
five weekly musical mornings to be 
held each Monday at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of The Waldorf- 


Astoria as were the Bagby concerts in 
past years and will continue through 
Dec. 8 with singers from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and the concert world ap- 
pearing. 

This year’s “Monday Musical Morn- 
ings’, will bring artists of musical re- 
nown such as Lotte Lehmann, Albert 
Spalding, Richard Crooks, Lily Pons, 
Artur Rubinstein, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
and many others. The sponsor of the 
new series, the Musicians’ Emergency 
Fund, of which Mrs. Hull is acting 
president, was organized in 1932 as an 
emergency measure and since has be- 
come a permanent organization. Dr. 
Walter Damrosch is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Fund, whose 
officers, other than Mrs. Hull, are: Mrs. 
William H. Osborn, Mrs. Moritz Ro- 
senthal and Harry H. Flager, vice- 
presidents ;. YolandaMéro-Irion, execu- 
tive director; Gordon S. Rentschler, 
treasurer; and Thomas K. Finletter, 
secretary. Members of the board of 
directors are: Mrs. Hull, Mrs. Freder- 
ick Steinway, Lucrezia_ Bori, the 
Marquis George de Cuevas, and the 
Messrs. Damrosch, Flagler and Rentsch- 
ler, and Messrs. Ernest Hutcheson and 
Hermann Irion. Lawrence Tibbett is 
honorary chairman of the artists com- 
mittee. 





George L. Bagby to Head Foundation 
Established by Cousin 

The trustees of the Bagby Music 
Lovers Foundation, Inc., have elected 
George L. Bagby, cousin of the late 
Albert Morris Bagby, as chairman and 
president of the foundation. The Bag- 
by Musical Mornings, founded about 
fifty years ago and given in the old 
Waldorf-Astoria and, save for two in- 
tervening years at the Hotel Astor, in 
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the new hotel bearing the same name, 
will be discontinued. There will, how- 
ever be a memorial concert in honor 
of the founder of the musicales in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 8, next, the 
proceeds of which will go to the founda- 


tion. The object of the foundation is to 
give financial assistance to eminent 
musicians who are in need. Among 


those who have been helped were Min- 
nie Hauk, who was the first beneficiary 
of the fund, and Antonio Scotti. 





NEW YOUNG AMERICANS 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZED 


Raymond Paige to Conduct 100-Piece 
Ensemble in Programs Devoted 
to Native Music 

A new 100-piece League of Young 
Americans Orchestra is being organized 
by Raymond Paige, an American born 
and trained conductor. More than 1,000 
have applied for membership, 480 have 
been auditioned, and twenty-nine young 
artists accepted for membership. The 
League Orchestra will be unique in that 
its repertoire will consist entirely of 
American music of the better type. 

Following the completion of auditions 
and two months of rehearsals, the or- 
chestra will go on a nation-wide tour on 
behalf of the League of Young Ameri- 
cans. Only American-born artists are 
eligible for membership. The age limit 
for vocal applicants is sixteen to 
twenty-five, and for instrumentalists, 
from sixteen to thirty. 

In addition to the parent orchestra, 
Mr. Paige will establish small League 
Orchestras in key cities. The League of 
Young Americans is a newly-formed 
organization created to combat un- 
American activities. 


Fritz Kreisler on the Road to Recovery 


TTL 





The Famous Violinist in New York for a Final Consultation with His Physician, Rests 
on the Roof of the Hotel Sheraton Where He Stayed During a Brief Visit Away from 
Long Island, Where He Will Recuperate This Summer 


Fritz Kreisler, famous violinist who 
was struck down by an automobile on 
April 26, left Roosevelt Hospital on 
June 16 and, accompanied by Mrs. 
Kreisler, was taken by motor to the 
home of friends on Long Island. The 
sixty-six-year-old artist, whose skull 
had been fractured, was strong enough 
to walk from the hospital to the motor. 

He has played a few bars on his vio- 
lin during the past few weeks, but has 


not undertaken any serious practice and 
will not fulfill the engagements he made 
to appear at outdoor concerts this Sum- 
mer. But, according to his manager, 
George Engles, director of the National 
Broadcasting Company Concert Ser- 
vice, plans are going ahead to have Mr. 
Kreisler make his concert tour as sched- 
uled this Fall. The thirty-concert tour 
is to start on Oct. 14 in Detroit and 
continue through December. 
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Federation Holds Biennial 


(Continued from page 3) 


Frank Johnson, Salt Lake, Utah; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. A. Coult, Nashville, 
Tenn.; corresponding secretary, Louise 
Armstrong, Portland, Me.; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. Carroll Dav, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

Division chairmen chosen are: Young 
artists, Ruth Ferry, New Haven, Conn. ; 
juniors, Phyllis L. Hanson, Worcester, 
Mass.; church music, Ellis Snyder, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; publicity, Mrs. Walter 
Knerr, Pennsylvania; education, Etelka 
Evans, Cincinnati; extension, Mrs, C. 
Lloyd Billman, Indiana; American mu- 
sic, Martha Galt, Georgia; finance, 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, Rhode 
Island; legislation, Julia Williams, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; student, H. Merrills 
Lewis of South Carolina. 


Next Biennial May Be in Detroit 


Three cities bid for the next biennial, 
but no decision was made. That will be 
left until the Fall board meeting in Cin- 
cinnati. It is generally thought that De- 
troit will get the biennial and tiny plas- 
tic automobiles decorated the tables at 
the Federation banquet in the Hotel 
Ambassador on June 23. The other 
cities extending invitations were Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Washington, D. C. 

The motion picture industry was dis- 
tinctly out of favor at the conclusion of 
the eight-day festival because the cli- 
max of all events was to have been a 
concert in Hollywood Bowl on June 21 
with famous stars as soloists. Nine 
awards for honors in music of the films 
were voted upon by judges all over the 
country and actually twenty-eight cop- 
per plaques and hand-engraved certifi- 
cates were presented on that evening, 
which did not add to the prestige of the 
Federation with the motion-picture peo- 
ple. 

The convention came to order on 
June 18 with a board of directors’ meet- 
ing. The convention theme, ‘Loyalty 
Through Music’, was exemplified by 
several thousand delegates in happy ex- 
pressions of confidence in their gra- 
cious presiding officer, Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober. 

American music was emphasized on 
the entire program. The climax of the 
first day was the opening reception and 
preview of a_ thirty-day exhibit of 
American scores in the Los Angeles 
Museum of Art. Rare musical Ameri- 
cana from collections all over the coun- 
try was gathered together by Elinor 
Marlo, national chairman of opera un- 
der the educational division, and Roland 
McKinney, the director of the museum, 
who took a lively interest in the feder- 
ation planning. 

The “stamp” composers, John Philip 
Sousa, Edward McDowell, Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, Victor Herbert and Ethel- 
bert Nevin were prominently repre- 
sented in the well arranged glass cases. 
William Grant Still, now Dr. Still as 
conferred by Howard University, loaned 
‘Kaintuck’. Edgar Stillman-Kelley sent 
the ‘Aladdin Suite’ and Alexander 
Steinert, ‘Legende Sinfonica’. Over 125 
manuscripts were exhibited from the 
National Association of American Com- 
posers. Aldo Franchetti lent ‘Namiko 
San’ for the opera score collection and 
Louis Gruenberg was not only present 
at many sessions, but his score of ‘Em- 
peror Jones’ was on view with Richard 
Hageman’s ‘Caponsacchi’ and Howard 
Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount’. 

Southern Californians, Elinor Remick 
Warren, Mrs. Hennion Robinson, Mary 
Carr Moore, Harlow John Mills, Ernest 


Charles, Frances Marion Ralston, Scott 
Bradley, Beatrice Fenner, Arthur 
Bergh, whose wife, Jerry Burgh, was 
active as a federation hostess; Henry 
Purmont Eames, Joseph Clokey and the 
late Frank Colby had scores set out in 
close proximity to those from Walt 
Disney’s ‘Fantasia’, the first picture 
score, ‘Queen Elizabeth’; ‘Snow White’, 
and Dimitri Tiomkin’s ‘Lost Horizon’. 

‘Queen Elizabeth’ had Sarah Bern- 
hardt as its star. Joseph Carl Breil 
wrote the music for it and the score of 
Griffith’s ‘Birth of a Nation’ shortly 
after. The first manuscript exhibition 
staged in this country was unique. The 
commentator, Raymond Gram Swing, 
had a score in the museum and so did 
Johnny Green with ‘Music for Eliza- 
beth’. There was much interest shown, 
too, in the music of Gershwin’s ‘Porgy 
and Bess’. 

The Women’s Symphony of Los An- 
geles, one of the first female orches- 
tras in the world, played for the guests 
in the museum under the direction of 
Ruth Haroldson. 


First Business Session Held 


Reports of work accomplished fol- 
lowed the extended greetings from Mrs. 
Harry Steele Haley, president of the 
Southern Pacific District, and Edna 
Corneil Ford, president of the Califor- 
nia Federation, at the first business ses- 
sion on June 19, 

Loan libraries of records made avail- 
able for study were reported by Mrs. 
George W. Langford, chairman of 
education. Olga Samaroff of this com- 
mittee was unable to be present. Mrs. 
Clifford C. King, chairman of philan- 
thropic music, reported supplying rec- 
ords for men in encampments, motor 
caravans to take music to shut-ins, pro- 
vision of instruments for school bands 
and of music for public institutions, 

The survey bv the National Music 
Council, a federation inspiration, to 
help solve some of the problems of 
American composers, made clear the 
limitations in the number of public 
performances. Mrs. Ober spoke of the 
responsibilities of club members in this 
matter. In her opinion the nation’s sym- 
phony orchestras do very little to pro- 
mote American composition. 

The programs of the convention are 
strong in native composers. From Seat- 





Doolittle photo 


Carroll Glenn, Vio- 
linist, Who Won the Eula Beal, Contralto, 
$1,000 Instrumental Half-Prize Winner in 

Prize the Vocal Division 


tle, Wash., the Philomel Singers, in the 
costume of pioneer women of the North- 
west, sang regional folk-song and music 
dedicated to their group by Annabel 
Morris Buchanan and Elinor Remick 
Warren, ‘Wings’ and ‘The Question’. 
The Woman’s Lyric Club of Los An- 
geles gave a short group with a profes- 
sional finish under Benjamin Edwards 
using American choral writers, Robin- 
son, Warren, Clokey and McCollin. 
‘Wade in the Water, Chillun’ was the 
invitation of Robert MacGimsey from 
Louisiana. Before he finished his half- 
hour talk on the folk-songs of the South, 
the audience was willing to sing along 
with him. The composer-pianist, Homer 
Simmons, gave Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s new Quintet for piano and strings 
with his Workshop Quartet. A clever 
rhythm-patterning dominates this sensi- 
tive chamber work. Simmons’s ‘Panels 
from a Chinese Screen’ with string ac- 
companiment were admirably sung by 
Ruth Terry Koechig and he made a dis- 
tinct hit with his refined jazz, ‘Partita 
Americana’, for two pianos and strings. 
This first twenty-four hours of pleasant 
informal welcoming which began Wednes- 
day afternoon with a reception in the 
beautiful Ebell Club out on Wilshire 
Boulevard, where finance-chairman, Mrs. 
Hugh Patterson, was  co-hostess, was 
brought to a climax Thursday night with 
the formal program in the large Shrine 
Auditorium when J. L. Van Norman, 
chairman of the citizens’ committee and 
past president of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, presented Mayor Fletcher 
Sowron, who responds to music and at- 
tends unofficial concerts. Mrs. Ober 
thanked the civic dignitaries with a win- 





Five Feminine Singing Stars Who Received the Federation's Film Music Awards Are 
(Left to Right) Susanna Foster, Jeanette MacDonald, Kathryn Grayson, Judy Gar- 
land and Deanna Durbin 
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in Los Angeles 





Haimowitz, 
Winner of 
“Encouragement” 

Award of $500 
WINNERS OF AWARDS IN YOUNG ARTISTS' CONTEST 


Sylvia 
Pianist, 


Mary Louise Beltz, 
Who Shared the Vo- 
cal Award of $1,000 


ning word or two and presented Mrs. 
Grace Widney Mabee of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the motion picture committee 
and head of the local biennial committee, 
and program chairman, Mrs. H. Carroll 
Day. 

The All-City High School Orchestra 
gave a good example of the state of music 
in the country. They played the Finale 
from Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony. 
This is a real youth orchestra and their 
playing under William C. Hartschorn was 
exceptional for tone, color and intonation. 
The city’s leading choirs, the  Ellis- 
Orpheus Male Chorus and the Lyric Club 
of Women sang on the welcoming pro- 
gram, too. 

Pageant of Nations Held 

The pageant of States was abandoned 
this year for a pageant of nations in which 
native-born groups of foreign racial origin 
presented tableau after tableau with color- 
ful music and characteristic dances ar- 
ranged by Phil Whiting with good the- 
atrical sense and announced by radio's 
Don Wilson. 

The original Americans, Redmen in full 
regalia, Sioux and Hopis in gorgeous ar- 
ray of feather headress and white leather 
trappings, were centered around the sing- 
ing Chief Yowlache. Dancing Indian girls 
added a Hollywood touch, but the warrior’s 
stomps were authentic. Spanish, Mexican 
and early Californian ‘Jotas’ were seen and 
Latin America was represented by dancers 
from the Argentine. Korean, Greek, Chi- 
nese and Japanese groups came to pay 
tribute with their folk-art. The traditional 
Chinese dragon behaved like a_ lion. 
Singers from Hawaii gave the visitors an 
idea of pleasures to come. Many go on to 
Honolulu after visiting San Francisco. 

All in this pageant, except the Nordic 
Choral Ensemble of Duluth, Minn., were 
assembled in Los Angeles. Margarethe Ho- 
kanson, director of this highly trained 
amateur choir, has created a remarkable 
singing instrument. They sang folk-songs 
of the North, including Grieg, with warmth 
and temperament. It is a small chorus 
so carefully trained that it might be called 
a chamber music ensemble. Their costumes 
were startling in vivid color, each a work 
of individual artistry, yet blending together 
as smoothly as their voices. Miss Hokan- 
son’s vigorous and effective gestures were 
hidden behind a flowing black cape crested 
with regal crimson. The Grieg ‘Song 
Without Words” was sharply contrasting 
as it evolved from vibrant pianissimo to 
joyous fortissimo. 

A fitting finale to the pageant of many 
nations was the flag demonstoration with 
the combined choruses singing ‘Hats Off— 
The Flag Is Passing By’ to music by Ar- 
thur Bergh. 


Observe Inter-American Day 


Friday, June 20, was Inter-American 
Day and a day of especial interest to the 
people of Southern California, so many of 
whom have Spanish, Mexican and South 
American ancestry. Helen Harrison Mills 
gave the chief address of the morning ses- 
sion in the Ambassador Theater, as chair- 
man of international music relations. Mrs. 
Mills recommended that every club enter 


(Centiaued on pag? 10) 
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SOME CAMERA RECOLLECTIONS of an UNPARALLELED CAREER 






At Forty, the 
World Pianist 







At Thirteen 
with His Sister 








At Fifteen, with His 
Father 










At Thirty, When 
He Made His 


At Eleven, (Left), 
American Debut 


Just Before He 
Entered the War- 
saw Conservatory 





Wide World 


At Eighty, Listening to a Broadcast Commemorating 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of His First Appearance as a 
Pianist in This Country 





Underwood & Underwood 


At Sixty, as Premier of Poland 
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Paderewski, Lion of Music and Hero of Poland, Dies at 80 


Celebrated Pianist and Composer Succumbs to Pneumonia in New 
York Abode—Impressive Funeral Rites Held at Cathedral—Brill- 


iant 


Career Really Began After Studies With Leschetizky— 


American Debut in 1890 Was First of Many Triumphs in This 
Country—Interrupted His World Tours to Champion the Cause 
of His Native Land and After World War Became Its Premier— 
Resumed His Place As a Virtuoso in 1922 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, pianist, composer, patriot and statesman, died of 


| | NIVERSALLY revered as one of the great world personalities of the times, 


pneumonia at his residence in New York on the evening of June 28, after 


an illness of four days. 


At his bedside were his sister, Mrs. Antonia Wilkonska, 


Sylvin Strakascyz, his aide, and his secretary, Ignace Kollapaola, as well as his 


personal physician. 


He had contracted a cold about a week before his death and 


grew steadily worse so that oxygen had to be administered and he was finally 


placed in an oxygen tent. 

The body of the dead pianist and 
statesman, after having been prepared 
for burial and dressed in a Polish uni- 
form, was taken back to his apartment 
in the Hotel Buckingham and placed in 
the living room close to the grand piano 
upon the desk of which still remained a 
volume of Chopin from which the artist 
had been playing a few days before his 
death. The body lay in state all the 
evening of July 1, and the entire next 
day. It was estimated that more than 
7,000 persons called to pay tribute to 
the dead pianist-patriot. A detail from 
the ranks of the Polish War Veterans 
of America stood guard throughout the 
night. 

On the afternoon of July 2 the coffin 
was taken to St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
where an enormous crowd filled the 
lower part of the edifice and the street 
outside, in spite of the torrid heat. The 
coffin, draped in red and white and car- 
ried up the Cathedral steps by six Polish 
veterans, was met at the center door by 
Monsignor Joseph Dworzak of St. Kasi- 
mir’s Church in Yonkers and other 
priests from four states all chanting the 
Miserere. It was placed on a cata- 
falque at the foot of the chancel steps. 
During the first hour, 3,000 persons 
were counted passing by the coffin. The 
crowd then became so great that the 
cathedral doors had to be temporarily 
closed. 

The following morning at ten o'clock, 


Archbishop Francis J.° Spellman cele- 
brated the funeral mass. The Pontifical 
High Mass by Lorenzo Perosi was 


sung, and later the ‘De Profundis’ and 
‘In Paradisium’ by Pietro A. Yon, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the cathedral. 
The cathedral was packed with a crowd 
of 4,500 persons. More than 100 priests 
took part in the services and more than 
20,000 had passed before the open cof- 
fin while it lay in state. 

After the Mass, the coffin was carried 
from the cathedral, again by Polish 
veterans. At the door it was greeted by 
four flourishes of drums and trumpets 
by soldiers from Fort Jay, the highest 
military honor. An American guard of 
honor of 400 soldiers of the 518th Mili- 


tary Police Battalion at Governor’s 
Island stood at attention in Fifth 
Avenue. 


The coffin was then placed upon an 
army caisson drawn by six horses with 
three outriders from the Field Artillery 
Detachment at West Point. The funeral 
procession to the Pennsylvania Ter- 


NOTE: 

Articles on Paderewski as a pianist 
and as a composer will appear in the 
August issue of MustcAL AMERICA. 


EpIToR’s 


COUOUETUEDNNNL LE LAUENNNEARNEUESENEDUED DUNO OREO UEEOEDUNEEOUNEEUAREDOOETEASEEUAEUUOU UL UEELEOEUA NDE UO UEDE EEA ene Tp naga REN OED? 


He was in his eighty-first year. 


minal consisted of 2,000 persons. At 
the station the coffin was placed upon 
the same private car which Paderewski 
had used on his final concert tour. Ar- 
rived in Washington, it was taken to 
the Polish Embassy where it remained 
until the next day. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of July 
5, the coffin was again placed upon an 
army caisson and taken to Arlington 
across the Potomac from the National 
Capitol where, in the National Amphi- 
theater, a Requiem Mass was celebrated. 
A nineteen-gun salute was fired as the 
body reached the cemetery gate. Fol- 
lowing the Mass the body was interred, 
by special invitation of the Government, 
beneath the mast of the Battleship 
Maine where it will rest until it can be 
sent to Poland. The heart will be placed 
in the Cathedral in Warsaw near that 
of Frederick Chopin. 

Paderewski was born in the town of 
Kurylowka, Poland, then under Russian 
domination, on Nov. 18, 1860. The 
birthdate is often given as Nov. 6, this 
being because the pianist himself reck- 
oned according to the old Russian cal- 
endar (a difference of twelve days) and 
always adhered to it. He had his first 
piano lessons at home with two medi- 
ocre teachers, one of them a violinist, 
and did not show particular interest in 
his studies. The boy composed his first 
piano piece at six. His father, a land 
administrator, believed in his talent, but 
was, unfortunately, sent to Siberia when 
Ignace was only three years old. The 
mother, a daughter of a university pro- 
fessor, died soon after. At his first con- 
cert, given at the age of twelve, the lad 
displayed an unusual gift for impro- 
vization and he attracted the attention 
of Count Chodkiewicz, a wealthy Pole, 
who sent him to the conservatory in 
Warsaw. 

While at the conservatory, the youth 
failed to awaken any great enthusiasm 
with his teachers and was even advised 
to give up the piano for some other in- 
strument. He took up the trombone and 
became first trombonist in the conserva- 
tory orchestra, but continued to pursue 
his studies on the piano and was gradu- 
ated in 1878. Two years earlier he had 
made a tour of smaller towns with a fel- 
low-student, a violinist named Ciele- 
wica. 


Beginnings of His Career 


After his graduation he was made a 
member of the faculty of the Warsaw 
Conservatory. In 1879 he married An- 
tonina Kersak, who died in 1880, giving 
birth to a crippled child. This child, a 
boy, died in 1901. 

Paderewski spent three years in Ger- 
many, where he studied, principally har- 
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PADEREWSKI AT THE KEYBOARD 


mony and composition. In 1884 the 
great Polish actress, Helena Modjeska, 
heard him play and advised him to give 
up his somewhat haphazard mode of 
life and settle down to systematic prep- 
aration for a career as a pianist. To ob- 
tain funds for this, a joint appearance 
was arranged in Cracow at which Mod- 
jeska appeared as a diseuse. Paderew- 
ski then went to Leschetizky in Vienna 
for three months’ study. He said later 
that he learned more in those three 
months than he had in the previous 
twenty-four years of his life. 

Having come to the end of his money, 
Paderewski taught for a year in Stras- 
burg. It was then that he received finan- 
cial help from Edward Kerntopf, who 
was a firm believer in his ability, and 
who made it possible for him to return 
to Leschetizky for further study. 

His real debut was made in Vienna in 
1887, at a joint concert with the singer, 
Pauline Lucca. Appearances followed in 
Paris and London. His first Berlin ap- 
pearance in 1890 as soloist with the 
Philharmonic under Biilow was so se- 
verely criticized that he vowed never to 
appear again in the Prussian capital, a 
vow which he kept. 

His American debut was made in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 17. 
It was the occasion for a furore not 
often equalled. Not only did his playing 
greatly excite his audience, but his ro- 
mantic appearance, the crowning detail 
of which was an aureole of long red- 
gold hair tended to set him apart among 
the virtuosi of his time. Feminine ad- 
mirers crowded around him after this 
and subsequent concerts. Small scissors 


concealed in gloves were used to snip 
off bits of the golden hair and these 
were treasured as souvenirs, 


First American Tour 


Paderewski’s initial tour of 117 con- 
certs brought not only the most wide- 
spread acclaim, but the first real finan- 
cial returns he had ever reaped. He is 
said to have returned to Europe after 
this tour with not less than $250,000 to 
his credit, which, in those times, had a 
purchasing power of three times the 
amount today. Few musical artists have 
earned such large sums of money in a 
single tour. His Minuet, composed in 
twenty minutes, sold like wildfire. He 
returned the following year (1892) to 
command a fee of $2,500 a concert. It 
is said that two years previously he was 
paid the equivalent of $50 for his Lon- 
don appearance. 

Tours followed of the United States, 
South America and Australia, always 
with great success. He spent his sum- 
mers first at Aix-les-Bains in Savoy, 
and later at the estate, ‘Riond Bosson’, 
near Morges, on Lake Geneva, Switzer- 
land, which he rented for two years and 
finally purchased in 1899. In that year 
he married Helena, Countess Rosen, 
who had been a friend of some years 
standing and virtually a foster-mother 
to his invalid son while he was on tour. 
Mme. Paderewska died at ‘Riond Bos- 
son’ in 1934 after a long illness. 

Paderewski continued to visit this 
country in the years previous to the first 
World War, though giving up more and 
more time to composition. Among his 

(Continued on page 33) 
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MANY NOVELTIES GIVEN IN OPENING WEEKS AT STADIUM 


(Continued from page 3) 


‘Iniciacion’ from Pedro San Juan’s 
Afro-Cuban Suite, ‘Liturgia Negra’, in 
its first American performance; Benja- 
min Britten’s ballet suite after piano 
pieces by Rossini, ‘Soirées Musicales’, 
in its first concert performance; Paul 
Creston’s ‘Threnody’, in its first New 
York performance; the ‘Andalusia’ by 
Juan Lamote de Grignon and Turina’s 
‘Sinfonia Sevillana’. 

The concert of June 20 was conducted 
by Alexander Smallens, who had chosen 
Mr. Benjamin’s ‘Cotillon’ and Mr. Cop- 
land’s ‘Billy the Kid’ Suite as the nov- 
elties of his program, supplemented by 
the Handel-Harty Water Music’, Mo- 
zart’s ‘Jupiter’ Sympnony, and Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’. In ‘Cotillon’ Mr. Benja- 
min, an Australian composer now resi- 
dent in Vancouver, has used melodies 
from an early Eighteenth Century col- 
lection called ‘The Dancing School’, set- 
ting them in modern style, but with 
great tact and feeling for their original 
flavor. Mr. Copland’s ‘Billy the Kid’, 
one of his most powerful scores, is fam- 
iliar to many through its performances 
as a ballet. Its melodies are typically 
Western in mood and its orchestration 
carried out with masterly simplicity and 
effectiveness. The orchestra was in best 
form throughout under Mr. Smallens. 


All-Beethoven Program Offered 


For the concert of June 21 Mr. Smallens 
had Albert Spalding as soloist in Beet- 
hoven’s violin Concerto. The entire pro- 
gram was devoted to Beethoven, and it in- 
cluded the ‘Leonore’ No. 3 Overture and 
the Fifth Symphony. Mr. Spalding gave 
an expressive performance of the Concerto 
and Mr. Smallens built the Symphony to a 
stirring climax. 

The novelty of Mr. Smallens’s program 
on June 22 was the transcription of Web- 
er’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile’ for orchestra by 
George Szell, which had to be repeated. 
The rest of the program was made up of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture, 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

An audience estimated at 14,000 people 
was present on June 23 to hear Paul Robe- 
son as soloist. Hugh Ross was the con- 
ductor and the orchestra was assisted by 
100 singers from the Schola Cantorum and 
the Eva Jessye Choir of thirty singers. 
Mr. Robeson was heard in the ‘Corona- 
tion’ and ‘Death Scenes’ from Mussorg- 
sky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’; and in two works 
given at the Stadium last year, William 
Grant Still’s ‘And They Lynched Him on 
a Tree’ and Earle Robinson’s ‘Ballad for 
Americans’. In the Still work, the con- 
tralto lament was sung by Louise Burge. 
For a group of encores given by Mr. Robe- 
son, Lawrence Brown was at the piano. 
The purely orchestral part of the program 
consisted of Griffes’s ‘Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan’ and Enesco’s First Rumanian 
Rhapsody. The audience recalled Mr. 
Robeson many times and it applauded the 
other performers of the evening and Mr. 
Ross enthusiastically. Mr. Ross reverted 
to several of the original details of the 
‘Boris’ score which were changed by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, largely matters of harmony. 


On June 24 Alexander Smallens returned 
to the podium, including two novelties on 
his program. Reniamin Britten’s ballet 
suite, ‘Siorées Musicales’, based on niano 
nieces bv Rossini, is being used bv Lincoln 
Kirstein’s American Ballet on its South 
American tour. Tt is a skillfully wrought 
score which would doubtless be far more 
effective with the dancing. The ‘Tniciacion’ 
from Pedro San Tuan’s ‘Liturgia Negra’ 
describes an initiation ceremonv of the 
Afro-Cubans. It is full of colorful effects 
of percussion and native rhythms. The 
nrogram alsn included Walter Piston’s bo!- 
let. suite. ‘The Incredihle Flutist’. in its 
first Stadium hearing ; Wagner’s ‘Siegfried 





Alexander Smallens 


CONDUCTORS FOR THE 
OPENING WEEKS 


Idyl’, three excerpts from Berlioz’s ‘Dam- 
nation of Faust’ Smetana’s ‘Bartered 
Bride’ Overture, and Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune’. The performances were 
of uniformly high quality. 

Mr. Smallens chose an all-Russian pro- 
gram for the concert of June 25. It em- 
braced Borodin’s Overture to ‘Prince Igor’, 
the first and third movement of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Antar’ Symphony, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Overture to ‘The Voyevode’, Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, and Shostako- 
vich’s First Symphony. Both the Tchai- 
kovsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff works had 
their first Stadium: performances. The 
audience was cordial throughout the eve- 
ning. 

Ballet Russe Appears 


The first of two evenings of perform- 
ances by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
with Franz Allers conducting the orches- 
tra, on June 26 attracted an audience esti- 
mated at 18,000 people. The ballets were 
‘Les Sylphides’, ‘Scheherazade’ and ‘Le 
Beau Danube’. Among the solo dancers 
were Tamara Toumanova, Andre Eglev- 
sky, Alexandra Danilova, Leonide Mas- 
sine, Frederic Franklin, Igor Youskevitch, 
Natalie Krassovska, Jeanette Lauret, 
Simon Semenoff, Luboy Roudenko and 
Nicolas Beresoff. The same ballets were 
given the second evening with some casting 
changes. Among the dancers appearing in 
leading roles the second evening were 
Roland Guerarde, Rosella Hightower and 
Sonia Woicikowska. The performances 
were spirited and brilliant on both occa- 
sions. 

Veronica Mimosa, fifteen-year-old pian- 
ist of New York. was the soloist at the 
concert of June 28, which was again under 
Mr. Smallens’s baton. The young pianist 
played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor. The rest of the program consisted 
of other French works: the Overture to 
Berlioz’s ‘Beatrice et Benedict’; Ravel’s 
‘La Valse’: and Franck’s Symphony. Miss 
Mimosa played with dash and _ technical 
finish, and the orchestra gave an incan- 
descent performance of Ravel’s magnificent 
‘La Valse’. 

Of principal interest on Mr. Smallens’s 
program for the concert of June 29 was 
the Sihelius Third Symohony, in C, which 
is much less frequently heard than the 
others and which had its first Stadium per- 





Artur Rubinstein 


Albert Spalding 








Eugene Goossens 


Artur Rodzinski 





Franz Allers 


Hugh Ross 


formance on this occasion. The rest of the 
program included the Gluck-Mottl Ballet 
Suite, Beethoven’s First Symphony, Had- 
ley’s Overture ‘In Bohemia’ and Dukas’s 
‘The ’Prentice Sorcerer’, The Sibelius 
music was ingratiatingly simple and direct, 
and it had a vigorous performance. 


Creston ‘Threnody’ Performed 


Eugene Goossens conducted his first con- 
cert at the Stadium on July 1 with Mischa 
Elman as soloist in the Tchaikovsky violin 
Concerto. Mr. Goossens had also selected 
a novelty in the form of Paul Creston’s 
‘Threnody’, which had its first New York 
performance. The “Threnody’, which has 
been heard in Pittsburgh under Fritz 
Reiner and in Cincinnati under Mr. Goos- 
sens, is a well-scored and emotionally com- 
municative work in traditional vein. Mr. 
Goossens and the orchestra gave it a 
highly effective performance. Mr. Elman, 
despite the humidity, played the Concerto 
with verve and exciting brilliance. The 
rest of the orchestral program consisted of 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’; Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to ‘The 
Secret of Suzanne’, and Smetana’s ‘The 
Moldau’. Mr. Creston took a bow and the 
audience applauded both soloist and con- 
ductor most heartily. 

On July 2 Mr. Goossens offered a Span- 
ish and Gallic-Spanish program consisting 
of the Albeniz-Arbos ‘Evocation’, ‘Anda- 
lusia’, a tone picture by Lamote de Grig- 
son, Turina’s ‘Sinfonia Sevillana’, De- 
bussy’s ‘Iberia’, and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. The 
Lamote de Grignon and Turina works were 
novelties and they both proved colorful 
and adroitly conceived from the atmos- 
pheric aspect. In these, as in the more 
familiar music of the evening, the orches- 


Mischa Elman 


Paul Robeson 





tra played with considerable brilliance. 

After a pause of two days, caused by bad 
weather, Mr. Goossens returned to the 
podium on July 5 to conduct the orchestra 
in a program made up of the Bach-Boes- 
senroth Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor; Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
and two Stadium “firsts”: the Saint-Saéns 
‘Youth of Hercules’ and the Andante from 
Howard Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ Symphony. 
The Boessenroth transcription is somewhat 
heavy-handed but effective. Dr. Hanson’s 
music sounded doubly fresh and impelling 
next to the faded Saint-Saéns work, which 
not even an excellent performance could 
prevent from boring the listener. The 
Tchaikovsky Symphony was led to a buoy- 
ant climax and was stormily applauded by 
the listeners. 





YOUTH SERIES PLANNED 
BY N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 





Ganz to Conduct Concerts in Town and 
Carnegie Halls—New Educa- 
tional Policy Adopted 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s centennial plans include the 
usual two series of Young People’s 
Concerts under the direction of Rudolph 
Ganz, but in contrast to the educational 
policy of previous years, each concert 
during 1941-42 will be presented as a 
unit, demonstrating a single musical 
subject. The Carnegie Hall series will 
consist of six Saturday morning con- 
certs, on Nov. 1, Dec. 13, Jan. 17, Feb. 
21, March 28, and April 18. Those in 
Town Hall will take place on Dec. 15, 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23. 

Mr. Ganz will concentrate on one 
specific topic at each concert, each pro- 
gram will be complete in itself, with 
music, Mr. Ganz’s talk, and the colored 
stereopticon slides combining to iilus- 
trate the theme of the day. 

The Carnegie Hall series is tenta- 
tively outlined as follows: the first 
concert will trace the history and 
growth of the symphony orchestra; a 
Christmas Festival, involving pageant 
and chorus, is planned for the second 
concert; the third will be devoted to a 
celebration of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society’s Centennial; the fourth 
concert will be dedicated to the Amer- 
ican composer. The subject of the fifth 
is not yet decided. The sixth and last 
concert will be a request program. 

The Town Hall series, which is more 
elementary in character than the Car- 
negie series, aims to interest and edu- 
cate boys and girls who have had little 
or no previous musical experience or 
training. The subject of the first con- 
cert is entitled ‘FairyTales’, of the sec- 
ond, ‘Nature Stories’ and of the third 
‘Animal Pictures’. 





A Cappella Singers Give Concert 


The A Cappella Singers, Arvid Samuel- 
son, conductor, gave their forty-fourth con- 
cert in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hail 
on the evening of June 14. A dignified and 
well-chosen program was sung with taste 
and good tone throughout. 

The items included works by Bach, Cru- 
ger, Rachmaninoff, Di Lasso and others 
in the classical first section, and in the 
second half, devoted to more modern 
works, pieces by Cronham and Dunn as 
well as Spirituals and Folk songs. The 
chorus, which is composed of forty-five 
well selected voices, was founded by Mr. 
Samuelson six years ago. A large audience 
was enthusiastic in its approval. 





The photograph of Josephine Antoine on the 
front cover is by Bruno of Hollywood, New York, 











Dear Musical America: 


Come, now, confess—there was a 
time, twenty, thirty, forty years ago 
when your dearest ambition was to sing 
“A Birthday.” (Of course, if you 
weren’t born, you just don’t count; but 
maybe you wanted to sing it, or did 
sing it, anyway !) 

Who wrote it? Right off the bat, you 
say “Woodman.” And for once you're 


right. That only goes to show that 
everybody—that is, everybody who 
counts—knew R. Huntington Wood- 


man’s song, “A Birthday.” He wrote 
other songs. And other music beside 
songs. And he had other birthdays. 
Just the same, it was his setting of 
Christina Rossetti’s poem that made his 
name almost as familiar as that of Ne- 
vin, with his “Rosary” and “Doris,” or 
that of Sydney Homer with his 
“Requiem” and “Banjo Song,” in a day 
when some of us were a wee bit less 
mature than we are today. 

And now at eighty (which may 
mean that he is slightly our senior), R. 
Huntington Woodman has retired. Not 
living in Brooklyn, you may not have 
known that he had been organist and 
choirmaster at the same church there— 
the First Presbyterian—for sixty years. 
Or that his wife had sung in his choir 
for fifty-three years. Together they 
have given one hundred and thirteen 
years of service to the church. Some- 
thing of a record, eh what? 

Several Sundays ago, the veteran 
organist played his last service in the 
long-held post. A few days before that, 
he was honored at a_ testimonial 
luncheon. A fellow member of the 
American Guild of Organists, Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, saluted Dr. Wood- 
man as “the finest church organist in 
the country.” Pretty fine for a man of 
eighty, don’t you think? After his last 
service Dr. Woodman told the members 
of the congregation who crowded 
around him that he planned to spend at 
least part of the summer enjoying his 
lifelong hobby, yachting. 

Away back in 1930, I recall, there 
was a celebration of his fiftieth year as 
organist and the combined choirs of 
nine congregations joined in paying 
tribute by singing his music. Fellow 
organists came to play—William C. 
Carl, Clarence Dickenson and others. 
That was grand, too. But as Dr. Wood- 
man was only seventy then, the celebra- 
tion was just a sort of preliminary for 
the real event—like his studies when he 
was in his twenties with Dudley Buck 
and César Franck. 
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There used to be a cynical question 
going the rounds, to wit: “What be- 
comes of all these promising young 
men?” Dr. Woodman provides a very 
good and _ heartening answer, in 
which—so far as his particular case is 
concerned—there is no room for cyni- 
cism. Promising young men do get 
somewhere—that is, if they can write 
songs like “A Birthday,” play the or- 
gan and direct a choir for sixty years 
and retain, when the time comes to re- 
tire at eighty, the yen for yachting! 


And what’s your opinion about José 
Iturbi’s refusal to share the podium 
with Benny Goodman ? 

Perhaps you're afraid of hurting 
somebody’s feelings, but, if so, just re- 
member the good old publicity maxim: 
“It isn’t what they say about you that 
matters, so long as they say something”. 

Now I am not inferring that either 
the genial José or the sunny Benny 
like to be talked about, but sometimes 
they just can’t help it, now can they? 

At any rate, it is without fear of libe! 
that I print the following letters con- 
cerning the incident which you will find 
reported in a news story on another 
page. 

This one to me: 

DeAR MEPHISTO: 

I think the press has been very unfair 
to José Iturbi about the Benny Goodman 
incident. Some one must stand up for the 
dignity of the serious musician. There is a 
time and there is a place for all things, but 
a concert of art music is no time and no 
place for a jazz conductor. Perhaps one 
can excuse the playing of some jazz com- 
position if it is really exceptional, or the 
appearance of a jazz soloist if the pro- 
gram is of a special nature, but if ever 
there was a case of oil and water that 
won't mix it is to be had when those who 
ought to know better try to mix the 
classics and jazz. JosEPHINE MILTON 

Philadelphia, June 26. 


And this one, which |] 
from the New York Times: 


have culled 


DEAR Sir: 

I observe that José Iturbi has refused to 
appear on the podium with Benny Good- 
man in Philadelphia. 

Iturbi has not hesitated in the past to 
appear on the Bing Crosby programs, and, 
if memory serves me correctly, he even 
played a bazooka “concerto” with Bob 
Burns on one of these programs. This was 
not beneath his dignity, but to appear with 
Goodman, a gifted clarinetist and band 
leader, would affect his standing as a con- 
ductor and musician, says he! 

Jazz is indigenous to this soil, probably 
the only pure American music. True, it has 
not reached the stage of development that 
art music has, but it is not long out of the 
cradle and needs nurturing and encourage- 
ment. This is not an apology for jazz. 
Any creative form which can win as many 
adherents in such a few short years as jazz 
has needs no apology. 

Jazz is an American expression. It is 
spontaneous, ingenious, vital and intense. 
It is of and for the people, and we are 
not ashamed of it. Nina NAGuID 

New York, June 27, 1941. 

It’s nice to see how our good friends 
agree. 


Why don’t we have music criticism 
on the air? This question comes up 
every so often and I must confess I 
don’t know all the answers. To be ef- 
fective, I suppose criticism would have 
to follow a program immediately, or 
even be sandwiched in between the 
works or groups presented. Mere praise 
would of course become both cloying 
and irritating, and if the critic really 
spoke his mind about what he had just 


heard the repercussions probably would 
not be relished by the broadcasters who 
had to stand the gaff. 

There is, of course, another kind of 
criticism, the discussional kind that has 
to do with music, not performances. 
This might not lead to such serious 
complications, though I never could see 
why it should be considered polite to 
slam a composer but bad manners to 
step on an interpreter. 

Though it was put out some time ago, 
I am falling back on the record of a 
broadcast in which one of our critics 
answered questions about American 
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language. They don’t know how to put 
English to music correctly and convinc- 
ingly. We've learned how to do it in light 
opera and that is why translations of for- 
eign light operas don’t go well in this 
country. 


_ Announcer: When you say that ‘Four 
Saints’ is one of the four good American 
operas, Mr. Thomson, are you speaking as 
composer or critic? 
Thomson: It’s a 
isn’t it? 
And of course there is nothing like 


critical statement, 
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operas—including one by himself—to 
illustrate a kind of criticism that al- 
ready has been tried out on air listeners. 
The critic concerned is Virgil Thomson 
of the New York //erald Tribune, the 
man who made an opera of Gertrude 
Stein’s “Four Saints in Three Acts”. 
I quote from his dialogue with the an- 
nouncer : 

Announcer: But aren't there any real 
American operas, written in English, Mr. 
Thomson? 

Thomson: Oh, yes, there are a great 
many of them, but there aren’t many good 
ones. I'd say there were about four good 
American operas, ‘Green Pastures’, ‘The 
Cradle Will Rock’, ‘Porgy and Bess’, and 
‘Four Saints in Three Acts’. What Amer- 
ica needs immediately is about ten more. 
it takes that many to make a repertory. 
Not just any ten operatic efforts, but ten 
operas correctly set to English speech. 
When we have a basic repertory like that, 
we shall have opera companies as thick as 
symphony orchestras are now. 

Announcer: Why do you consider those 
four operas the best America has pro- 


duced ? 
Thomson: Because they’re theatrically 
effective and the relation of music and 


words is a comprehensible one. 


Announcer : How do you account for the 
lack of good opera in English, Mr. Thom- 
son? 

Thomson: First of all, there aren’t many 
good libretti. But that isn’t only in this 
country. There is a lack of good attractive 
modern opera all over the world. That's 
because good poets have lost the tradition 
and technique of writing for the musical 
stage. Also, very few English-speaking 
composers have more than an elementary 
comprehension of how to scan the English 


candor in critical statements. Still, I 
can’t help wondering what certain other 
composers of American operas may 
think of Mr. Thomson’s “big four”. It 
might be of particular interest for some 
of Louis Gruenberg’s admirers to com- 
pare notes with him about ‘The Em- 
peror Jones’. Or—but I can’t be both- 
ered to call the roll. 


* * * 


If you come across it, have a look at 
the current number of that admirable 
English quarterly, Music and Letters, 
for it has some interesting articles on 
the three very considerable British mu- 
sicians, Walford Davies, Frank Bridge 
and Hamilton Harty, who have recently 
died. H. C. Colles, who was in New 
York part of one season as guest critic 
for the New York Times, discloses how 
Sir Walford Davies, despite his musical 
stature, seemed to have an astonishingly 
limited knowledge of composers such as 
Purcell or Wagner. “Once or twice I 
persuaded him to come to Covent Gar- 
den,” writes Colles. “It was impossible 
to keep him in the box through ‘Tris- 
tan’. He went out and talked to a fire- 
man who, he said, was ‘the most sensi- 
ble man in the place’.” 

So the American composer who 
doesn’t altogether relish the Virgilian 
way of dismissing his opera as not one 
of the four best, can take satisfaction in 
some “me and Wagner” meditations, 
consoles your 


— 
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vigorously into a plan to bring foreign 
residents and Americans a keener realiza- 
tion of unity through folk music programs. 

She emphasized the stories which mo- 
tivate tunes, the influence on migration and 
the loyalty through music to America. In 
her opinion at least one program of Latin- 
American music should be given each year 
by each club in the Federation and musical 
intercourse furthered between the Pan- 
American countries. She offers members 
a list of the Latin-American music avail- 
able and of the folk music of other lands 
as well. 

Doris Adams Hunn addressed the dele- 
gates in the theater that morning after the 
reports were read from the presidents of 
the states and districts. Her talk reversed 
the usual procedure. It was a challenge to 
listeners. “We are a nation of doers, but 
are we thinkers?” she questioned. “Are 
music clubs more interested in the club 
than in music? Are you building up an 
interest in music itself? Are you educating 
listeners to think of the sound of music or 
of the stories you tell about music and of 
the personalities who perform? 

“Radio listening: is habitual inattention. 
The character of the music seldom regis- 
ters. Most radio listeners have the radio 
turned on five and a half hours a day, on 
an average. They listen to music about as 
we musicians listén to South American 
music. It is monotonous because we hear 
few differences. Encourage sight reading 
as a means of hearing music differences 
and teach listeners to hear music over 
and over until it makes sense”. 


“Good Neighbor” Speeches 


The Inter-American luncheon in the Co- 
coanut Grove at noon brought out the part 
music plays in promoting understanding 
between nations which do not have a com- 
mon language. Mrs. Mills presented Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, who gave the 
principal address; Manuel Gonzales, head 
of the Spanish department at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and the 
leader of last Summer’s Inter-American 
seminar on the campus, who spoke gra- 
ciously in welcome ; Lazare Saminsky, who 
gave an erudite address on the living mu- 
sic of the Latin-Americas and begged for 
more than one performance of a new work; 
Maria Conceicao de Barros Barreto, of 
Brazil, who attended the Federation meet- 
ings with an idea of starting a similar or- 
ganization in South America and who 
spoke charmingly of her admiration for 
the enterprising North American ways and 
Roland McKinney, curator of the Los An- 
geles Museum of Art, who revealed fas- 
cinating relationships between music and 
the art of painting. 

Dr. Smith of the New York Library has 
brought back authentic information of the 
folk-lore of the Americas from a four- 
months trip at the behest of our govern- 
ment. He spoke of the Chilean sea chan- 
teys that made their way up the West 
Coast and were the same here as there a 
hundred years later, and of the American 
composer Gottschalk having left New Or- 
leans in 1829 and become a household word 
in Rio, where he died. The studies in folk- 
lore he pursued in Latin-America were 
also significant in discoveries of their life. 
There, as here, dance music is a clear re- 
flection of society and the similarities in 
rhythm between the North and South 
Americas are striking, according to Dr. 
Smith. : 

The music of Inter-American Day at the 
Federation began in the afternoon with a 
typical expression of the men of the United 
States. The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Chorus from Fort Smith, Ark., sang strong 
and valiant songs under the direction of 
Opal Clark. They chose the ‘Men of Har- 
lach’ for their first number and had their 
audience right with them from the start. 
‘Du Bist die Ruh’ in English might have 
astonished Schubert, but the spirit was fine 
and Handel’s ‘Care Selve’ had an even 
better reception. 

The discussion of Indian Democracy and 
Indian Music by Neioma Whitecloud, 
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Sioux, was not given because of an auto- 
mobile accident which befell her in Chi- 
cago. 

Carleton Smith of both Esquire and 
Coronet magazines spoke pithily of the 
geo-political music of Europe and told 
some important stories about South 
America. He spoke of our wishful thinking 
in imagining that the powerful minorities 
in South American governments are any- 
thing else but loyal third sons of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The Swanee Singers from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, sang an all-American program 
after the talk and included ‘Hear Our 
Prayer’ by their composer-conductor, H. 
Frederick Davis. There are fifty men in 
this choir and they sing as if they en- 
joyed it. 

The fraternity suppers, Sigma Alpha 
Iota, Delta Omicron and Mu Phi Epsilon 
were held the evening of June 20 and then 
all repaired to the large Shrine Auditorium 
to hear Elsie Houston, Brazilian soprano, 
accompanied by Dr. Paul Pisk, of Red- 
lands University, and the duo pianists, 
Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser. 

The selections for the first numbers on 
this notable program were: Duettino Con- 
certante by Mozart-Busoni and Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn by Brahms played 
with excellent precision and style by the 
pianists. Rubinstein’s Suite for two pianos, 
which closed the concert, was more appro- 
priate to the Inter-American program. He 
is an American, but the Suite is distinctly 
European. Modern Brazilian music and 
South American folk-songs were the two 
group titles of Miss Houston’s program. 
Two songs by the best-known Brazilian 
composer, Heitor Villa-Lobos, had never 
been heard here. The important, rhythmi- 
cal ‘Na Paz do Outomno’ and the strong, 
shrill, cry of an exulting ox-driver in 
‘Cancao do Carreiro’ carried her hearers 
across far countries. The ‘Macumba’ in 
dialect, ‘Sae Arué’ by M. Carmargo Guar- 
nieri, the poetic ‘Toada Pra Voce’ of O. 
Lorenzo Fernandez and the ‘Bahai’ by 
Hekel Tavares told of the strange life of 
Brazil outside of the cities, and there were 
works by Albe, Nepomuceno’s “Trovas’ and 
Jayme Ovalle’s ‘Berimbao’ to testify as to 
the honest quality of the modern com- 
posers in our sister republic. Folk-songs, a 
Brazilian Negro song of the frog, ‘Oia o 
Sapo’, Voodoo incantations from Cuba and 
two from Brazil, utterly different but 
equally shuddering, and other music round- 
ed out the program. 


Juvenile Groups Appear 


Saturday, June 21st, was Junior Day 
with Etelka Evans, national junior coun- 
sellor presiding at the Shrine Auditorium. 
Calming the restless after the business ses- 
sion, the Juvenile Schubert Choralists of 
Pasadena opened the morning concert with 
a group of songs by Sinclair Dunn, the 
Beethoven Minuet and a hymn, ‘Let All 
Things Now Living’. Robert Scandrett and 
Elizabeth Bowman played an excerpt from 
the first movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto No. 1 and the Junior Gregorian 
Choir sang under the direction of Helen 
Newland Maurier of Seattle. Their pro- 
gram was of the classical Palestrina and 
Gregorian chant with the romantic Gou- 
nod and Saint-Saéns. Family groups have 
always been stressed in the Federation and 
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there were the Johnsons and Burton from 
Salt Lake assembled by Edna Evans John- 
son presenting piano and woodwind ar- 
rangements. 

The generous present of an original Josef 
Hofmann program of fifty years ago by 
Hofmann’s son, Anton, to young David 
Smith, a pianist from Cincinnati, was an 
event of paramount interest for this young 
audience. David Smith played Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and the Paganini-Liszt 
Etude in E Flat and won favor with the 
listeners. The accordion band of Los An- 
geles, directed by Ken Howell, played the 
Adagio from the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, 
and ‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’ was 
exciting, too. 

Lucien Cailliet, mow conductor of the 
University Orchestra of Southern Califor- 
nia and formerly of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, led a massed Junior Orchestra in 
the Bach Fugue in G Minor which he ar- 
ranged for Stokowski’s use, ‘Jeannie With 
the Light Brown Hair’ also in his own mu- 
sicianly arrangement, the Sibelius ‘Valse 
Triste’ and the Procession from ‘Lohen- 
grin’, 

After luncheon the Supervisor of Music 
in the schools of Los Angeles, Louis 
Woodson Curtis, on the eve of leaving 
for South America, led a massed junior 
chorus in a program of well-chosen music 
by Bortniansky, Kountz, Klemm and 
Tchaikovsky. 

The climax of this concert was to have 
been a program by Josef Hofmann, but 
alas! he was in the hospital with an in- 
jured knee. His former protegé, gifted 
young Shura Cherkassky, played in his 
place and won an enormous ovation. His 
program included the Organ Fantasy and 
Fugue in G Minor by Bach in the Liszt 
arrangement. Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Sharp Minor, Chopin’s A Flat Valse and 
the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12, almost the 
identical program which was to have been 
played by Mr. Hofmann. Cherkassky, be- 
ing near the age of his hearers and eager 
to live up to the responsibility placed upon 
him by his teacher and patron, gave them 
all an unusual pleasure. 


Film Talent Honored 


The Hollywood Bowl restaurant patio 
was opened for the visitors Saturday eve- 
ning and many went early to supper to 
avoid the crowd which was expected to 
flock into the amphitheater for motion- 
picture night. The chairman of the Motion 
Picture Committee, Nathaniel Finston, di- 
rector of music at M. G. M., had assem- 
bled an orchestra of 100 for the occasion. 
The concert was arranged as a fitting re- 
sponse to the recognition of film music 
expressed by the Federation in the award 
of twenty-eight copper plaques and en- 
graved certificates presented on the stage 
by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober. 


The orchestral selections of screen mu- 
sic were conducted by composers; Victor 
Young of ‘Arizona Sketches’; Anthony 
Collins in excerpts from ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days’; Miklos Tozsa in music from 
‘The Thief of Bagdad’; Max Steiner in a 
‘Symphony Moderne’; Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, the love scene from the ‘Sea 
Hawk’ and ‘Robin Hood’; four selections 
from the picture, ‘Blue Bird’ by Alfred 
Newman; two numbers from the original 
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score which won the first prize, ‘So Ends 
Our Night’ conducted and composed by 
Louis Gruenberg; some music from ‘The 
Howards of Virginia’ conducted by Rich- 
ard Hageman, who received another award, 
a certificate of merit (which he returned 
because his name was misspelled), and a 
‘Tableau Russe’ by Lionel Barrymore with 
Mr. Finston conducting. 

The various singers who received awards 
did not sing, but Charles Holland, a young 
Negro tenor with a luscious voice and fine 
training in the French school, appeared 
from the M. G. M. studio and redeemed 
them all, Toscha Seidel contributed two vio- 
lin solos from the picture ‘Intermezzo” and 
the evening was done except for the an- 
nouncement of the awards. Some of the 
recipients appeared on the platform, nota- 
bly Jeanette MacDonald, Deanna Durbin, 
Suzanna Foster and Mr. Gruenberg. 

Awards presented for original scores 
went to Louis Gruenberg, who received a 
plaque for his original and effective score 
of ‘So Ends Our Night’, regarded as one 
of the foremost musical screen achieve- 
ments of the year; Erich Korngold for the 
highly dramatic quality of his ‘Sea Wolf’ 
score; Aaron Copland for his interesting 
experiment in modern medium in ‘Our 
Town’; Miklos Rozsa for his highly color- 
ful score in ‘Thief of Bagdad’ and Richard 
Hageman for his excellent portrayal of 
the moods of the sea in ‘Long Voyage 
Home’, 

In the classification pertaining to original 
and adapted scenes Charles Previn re- 
ceived a plaque for his ‘Spring Parade’, 
Victor Young a certificate for his distinc- 
tive score in ‘Arise, My Love’, Al Newman 
for his ‘Tin Pan Alley’ score, so interest- 
ingly illustrating the origin and background 
of so much of our familiar music, and Her- 
bert Stothart for ‘Andy Hardy’s Private 
Secretary’. 

In the “stage musical” classification Mr. 
Stothart received a plaque for his ‘Bitter 
Sweet’ score, and Anthony Collins and 
Georgie Stoll were given awards for their 
scores of ‘No, No, Nanette’ and ‘Little 
Nelly Kelly’, respectively. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who was judged responsible for 
arrangement of the music for ‘Fantasia’, 
regarded as the best feature length cartoon 
of the year, was given a plaque. 

In the short subject field three awards 
were given: to Howard Jackson for ‘Dog 
in the Orchard’, based on the Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehardt story; Scott Bradley for 
‘The Homeless Flea’ and Paul Smith for 
*‘Pluto’s Playmate’. Franke Harling’s song, 
‘Where Was I?’ from ‘Till We Meet 
Again’ and Harry Warren’s ‘Down Argen- 
tine Way’ from the picture of the same 
name, were the award winners for “best 
songs written for the screen”. 

Max Steiner, whose ‘Symphony Mod- 
erne’ is believed to have been the first sym- 
phony composition written specifically for 
the screen which has been performed by a 
major orchestra, was given a_ special 
award for effectively demonstrating that 
screen music is adaptable for concert per- 
formance. 

Feminine singing stars who received 
awards were Jeanette MacDonald, given 
a plaque as best known and most distin- 
guished of the screen’s feminine vocal art- 
ists; Deanna Durbin, recognized as the 
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outstanding young musical star of the 
films; Katherine Grayson, the most inter- 
esting newcomer, and Susanna Foster, for 
her excellent performance in ‘“There’s 
Magic in Music’. Nelson Eddy was ac- 
claimed “the best male singer of the screen.” 
Allan Jones received an award as the 
screen’s leading tenor; Douglas McPhail 
for his magnetic personality and fine voice, 
and Wilbur Evans for an outstanding suc- 
cess in his first screen appearance in ‘Her 
First Romance’. Twenty awards were given 
to composers and arrangers of music. 


Church and Chamber Music 


Sunday, June 22, was devoted to church 
music and chamber music, both programs 
occurring in the afternoon, the first in the 
beautiful large First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles, where a luncheon 
conference and a program was given for 
organists, choirmasters, singers and lay- 
men. H. Augustine Smith presided at the 
conference on church music and W. B. 
Olds of the University of Redlands spoke 
on reviving congregational singing through 
a better choice of hymns. Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs, the host and choir director of the 
First Congregational Church, spoke on 
maturing church music and his wife, Ruth 
Krehbiel Jacobs led the discussion of chil- 
dren’s choirs. Howard Swan of Occidental 
College spoke on the public school music 
supervisor’s service to the church preced- 
ing the musical program. 

American church music was heard. The 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, led by 
guest-conductor, Richard Lert, sang Albert 
Hay Malotte’s Psalm 91 and ‘The Sound 
of the Trumpet’. The Psalm setting is a 
dignified and ambitious work with a fine 
baritone solo which was ably sung by Wil- 
liam Matchan. W. Brownell Martin, young 
organist of this church, and Ingolf Dahl, 
pianist, joined the society in this number. 
St. Brendan’s Boy Choir, led by Robert 
Mitchell, sang ‘Alleluia’ by Ernest Doug- 
las, a beloved Los Angeles composer and 
the director of the city’s first outstanding 
boy choir; Elinor Remick Warren’s new 
‘Christmas Candle’, ‘Honor, Honor’ by 
Hall Johnson and ‘I Hear a Forest Pray- 
ing’ by de Rose. The Cathedral Choir, led 
by Mr. Jacobs, sang choruses by Norman 
Lockwood, Willan, Lawrence Morton and 
William Schuman. 

In Pasadena, Mrs. Alice Coleman Bat- 
chelder welcomed visiting members to the 
Playhouse where the Coleman Music Con- 
certs have been given for years. She pre- 
sented John Warren Erb, chairman of the 
orchestra and chamber music division, who 
presided at this well attended meeting. 

The presentation of the chamber music 
patroness and music benefactor, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, the guest of honor, was 
the highlight of the day. She seldom speaks 
in public, but made an exception saying 
that she had remembered, when tempted to 
refuse the invitation, that “we are all ani- 
mated by the same civilizing force, namely 
the desire to serve art and through art, to 
serve humanity”. The presentation of the 
original manuscript of the early American 
Symphony by John Knowles Paine by 
Mrs. Ober to the Library of Congress in 
the name of the Federation was made to 
Mrs. Coolidge. 
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secretary and manager of the Southern 
California Symphony Association, which 
presents Summer concerts in Hollywood 
Bowl, spoke briefly on music values, and 
Isabel Morse Jones added a few minutes’ 
discussion of discriminating between the 
synthetic and the real, the amplified and 
the true, in the American concert field. 

The musical program was given half by 
Ary van Leeuwen, M. Kirksmith, ’cellist, 
both former members of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, and Ralph Linsley, prominent 
Pasadena pianist, playing the B Flat 
Haydn Trio and ‘Five Impressions of a 
Holiday’ by Eugene Goossens. 

The Brodetsky Chamber Music Ensem- 
ble consisting of thirty-two string players 
trained by Julian Brodetsky to a remark- 
able point of precision and musicianship, 
played the Bach Chaconne and the Sme- 
tana E Minor Quartet with impressive ef- 
fect. 

The intimate foyer of this playhouse con- 
tained an exhibition of ancient instruments 
assembled under the supervision of Dr. An- 
drew Neff, president of the Pasadena Fes- 
tival Association. After viewing these and 
the precious old manuscripts at the Hunt- 
ington Library, the delegates attended a 
reception given by Mrs. Batchelder and her 
associates in the court of the Athenaeum 
of the California Institute of Technology. 

The young artist contestants, thirty-two 
of them, gathered in the Beverly Hills 
home of Eugenia Clair Flatto for a supper 
party Sunday evening. 

The evening concert in Shrine Audito- 
rium Los Angeles was given by Charles 
Kullman, tenor, assisted by Fritz .Kitzin- 
ger, accompanist, and the National Male 
Chorus of approximately 200 singers. Mr. 
Kullman went bravely on with his pro- 
gram, although suffering from a cold, and 
before his half-program of Bizet, Massenet, 
Respighi and Verdi was over he had 
warmed his voice and recovered his audi- 
ence. His encores and second group were 
from American pens. Hageman’s ‘Night 
With a Thousand Eyes’, Edward Hors- 
man’s ‘Bird of the Wilderness’ and John 
Loud’s ‘Sea Fever’ were given with a care- 
careful attention to musical detail. 

The National Male Chorus was carefully 
rehearsed and directed by Archie N. Jones 
and consisted of singers from Utah, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Arkansas and Idaho, who 
ae with astonishing unity and good at- 
tack. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, director of 
Community Service for the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., gave an address on “Interlocking In- 
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terests of Music and Cinema’ on the morn- 
ing of June 23. 

Four choral groups from the middle and 
northwest demonstrated America’s grow- 
ing awareness of its own colorful folk mu- 
sic to delegates to the Federation of Music 
Clubs June 23, afternoon, in the Ambas- 
sador’s Fiesta Room, Whether their songs 
reflected a European background or in- 
digenous musical expression, the combined 
effect was that of America’s spirit itself— 
the melting pot of customs and symbols. 

Blackfeet Indian tribes were represented 
with the Apollo Male Chorus of Great 
Falls, Montana, dressed in authentic Indian 
and Cowboy costumes and singing to the 
beat of their leader’s tom-tom, Mrs, Ober 
was presented with an Indian-made plaque, 


signifying that she has been formally 
adopted into the Blackfeet tribe. 
Oklahoma was represented by a mixed 


symphonic a cappella choir under the di- 
rection of Carlton Martin. Their song 
group comprised both sacred and profane 
numbers, the former being traditional 
church music, and the latter charming Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky folk tunes. A broad- 
cast of the Nordic Choral Ensemble of 
Duluth, Minn., climaxed the first section 
of the program. Having already appeared 
before the convention on Thursday night, 
this exceptional organization was awaited 
eagerly, and they repeated their triumph. 

During intermission, an informal descrip- 
tion of ‘Songs Along the Wabash’ was 
given by Albert Stewart, and the program 
closed with a men’s organization, the 
Union Pacific Boosters Chorus of Idaho. 
Most of their numbers consisted of tradi- 
tional American folk melodies, specially ar- 
ranged for the glee-club. 
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At the Philharmonic Agditorium on June 
24 Rosalyn Tureck, a former prize winner 
in a Federation contest, justified the faith 
placed in her and returned a full-fledged 
artist of the first rank. The capacity 
audience demanded encore after encore, 
calling out their preference for Bach until 
a late hour. The lovely soprano who gave 
the other half of the concert was Helen 
Jepson, who sang well and whose program 
was diversified to please many tastes. The 
Fantasie in C Minor and much, much later, 
the crisp little Musette was all the Bach- 
loving Miss Tureck allowed herself to 
play of the master. One of the most 
delightful expositions of musicianship was 
the style and contours she gave Beetho- 
ven’s Variations on ‘God Save the King’. 
The G Minor Ballade of Chopin was an 
example of difficulties few women pianists 
can conquer. It was a tour de force. An 
encore was the arpeggio Etude by the same 
composer. The bravura mood was car- 
ried on further by the Scriabin Etude in D 
Sharp Minor. Debussy’s ‘Danse de Puck’ 
was a whimsical interlude very much ap- 
proved and the rarely heard ‘La Maja y 
el Rosignol’ by Granados raised the spirit 
of the audience still higher. After the Liszt 
Rhapsody the demands began. Liszt's 
‘Campanella’ was one response. 

Miss Tureck plays with a broad sweep 
to her phrases. She has a prodigious tech- 
nique. Her musicianship is apparent in 
everything. If there is lack, it is in sub- 
tlety, but she has an elfin quality, heard 
in the Debussy and in that amusing Mu- 
sette by Bach, and a sense of humor that 
is almost as attractive as tenderness. 

Miss Jepson was unobtrusively accom- 
panied by Theodore Paxson. Her singing 
of the ‘Invocation’ from Handel’s ‘Rada- 
misto’ had dignity, but too little breadth. 
‘Non so piu’ from Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ was 
not the best selection for her to make for 
musicians. A pleasing voice, perfect intona- 
tion and a charming grace is not enough 
for Mozart. There is the matter of polished 
phrasing. Operatic arias from Massenet’s 
‘Hérodiade’ and Verdi's ‘Traviata’ earned 
deserved applause and she sang Richard 
Hageman’s ‘At the Well’ in limpid tones. 
At the end there were songs by Wilton 
Mason, Carey, Rachmaninoff and the popu- 
lar ‘Vienna Woods’ by Strauss, made into 
a song by Frank La Forge. 

The contrast of music, old and young, 
proved dramatic at the afternoon session 


(Continued on page 17) 
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SUMMER OPERA COMPANY OPENS CINCINNATI ZOO SERIES 





Verdi's ‘Trovatore’ Cast Includes 
Bampton, Martinelli, Zebran- 
ska and Weede — ‘Carmen,’ 
‘Lucia’ and ‘Butterfly’ Given 
with Leading Roles Taken by 
Glade, Lindi, Royer, Della 
Chiesa, Antoine, Peerce, Ten- 
toni and Others 


By VALERIA ADLER 


CINCINNATI, July 8. 


twentieth season, the Summer 

Opera Company offered Verdi's 
‘Il Trovatore’ at the Zoo on the eve- 
ning of June 29. The cast, which in- 
cluded Rose Bampton, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Robert Weede, made this first 
night of the season a dramatically thrill- 
ing experience. 

The role of Leonora is one of Miss 
Bampton’s best and she was in top 
form. Mr. Martinelli was an imposing 
and fiery Manrico. In superb voice, 
Robert Weede was heard as the Count 
di Luna, The role of Azucena was sung 
by Elsa Zebranska, who gave a com- 
pletely satisfactory interpretation. A 
fine cast to support these excellent 
voices was headed by Mildred Ippolito, 
Virgilio Lazzari and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore. 

The chorus this year is one of the 
best that has been assembled. Members 


I NOR the opening performance in its 


NEW YORK CRITICS 
ORGANIZE CIRCLE 


Music Reviewers Will Make 
Awards for American 
Compositions 


The music critics of New York re- 
cently organized the Music Critics’ Cir- 
cle, following the example of drama and 
motion picture reviewers. The circle 
plans to make an award in each of three 
classifications for a work by an Ameri- 
can composer written within the last 
twenty-five years and publicly per- 
formed for the first time in New York 
in the current musical season; to en- 
courage the establishment of an Ameri- 
can repertoire by giving suitable recog- 
nition to a previously performed work 
in each of the classifications composed 
since 1900 and reheard in the course of 
the current music season; and to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
writers on music and those concerned 
with the presentation of music. The 
three classifications for the awards are: 

1. Orchestral works (including those 
played by groups of approximately twenty 
performers or over) ; 

2. Chamber music works (ranging from 
those played by ensembles of approximately 
under twenty to songs with ensemble ac- 
companiment and works for any two in- 
struments ) : 

3. Choral and theatre works (including 
oratories, masses, ballets, operas and simi- 
lar works where music is used as a major 
component of the composition, but where 
a story or literary text is sung or mimed). 

The designation “American” will be 
construed as applying to a native or nat- 
uralized citizen of the United States. 

The circle will include the music 
critics and editors of the New York 
daily newspapers, a representative of 
each musical magazine that publishes 
signed criticism of New York music 








Robert Weede Rose Bampton 


of the symphony orchestra were again 
on hand to lend their support to the vo- 
calists, and last, but far from least, 
Fausto Cleva directed with verve and 
ability. 


‘Carmen’ Second Opera 


The company presented Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ on June 30, with Coe Glade in the 
title role. Miss Glade does this part 
with a seeming, careless abandon, yet 
one feels the artistry of her interpreta- 
tion. Joseph Royer’s singing, as the To- 
reador, was infused with vitality. Har- 
old Lindi sang the role of Don José in 
a most satisfactory manner. Vivian 
Della Chiesa gave the part of Micaela 
new life with her excellent vocalism. 
Other members of the cast included 
Wilfred Engelman, Curtis Rice, Hazel 
Sanborn, Mildred Ippolito and Giuseppe 
Cavadore. The chorus and orchestra 


events, and regular writers of musical 
criticism for other magazines published 
in the city. The officers chosen at the 
first election include: Virgil Thomson, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
chairman; Olin Downes, of the New 
York Times, vice-chairman; Donald 
Fuller, of Modern Music, secretary- 
treasurer; and Oscar Thompson, of the 
New York Sun, and Miles Kastendieck, 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, members of the 
executive committee. 

The Music Critics’ Circle will have 
four standing committees. The Execu- 
tive and Membership Committee will 
have the power to make emergency de- 
cisions and to recommend applicants for 
membership. The Awards Committee 
will set up the procedure of registra- 
tion for voting on the awards and for 
arranging such special performances as 
mav be necessary. The Professional Re- 
lations Committee will arrange for 
meetings to which representatives of 
New York musical organizations will be 
invited when desirable for discussion 
behind closed doors on matters pertain- 
ing to the city’s musical interests. The 
Committee on Arrangements will have 
charge of preparations for meetings 
and of such publicity as is deemed ad- 
visable. The Circle will meet at least 
four times a year. The organization was 
formed after two preliminary meetings, 
the first of which was held, at the in- 
vitation of Virgil Thomson, at the Her- 
ald Tribune on May 20 and the second 
at Keen’s Chop House on June 18. 





MacDowell Club Plans Contest 


The MacDowell Club of New York 
City will hold its tenth annual Young 
Artists Contest next October. Con- 
testants whose work shows the most 
outstanding merit will be presented in 
recitals at the MacDowell Club Audi- 
torium without expense. Pianists, 
violinists, ’cellists or harpists entering 
the contest must be prepared to play 
from memory a complete recital pro- 


Elsa Zebranska 


Vivian Della Chiesa 


were again in fine form. Mr. Cleva di- 
rected. 
‘Lucia’ Is Performed 

‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ by Donizetti 
was heard on July 1 in a fine perform- 
ance with Josephine Antoine as Lucia 
and Jan Peerce as Edgar. Their two 
voices blended perfectly. Miss Antoine 
sings the part as if it were written for 
her and made a charming appearance. 
Her ‘Mad Scene’ was memorable. 
Peerce’s singing during the last act was 
on a par with Miss Antoine’s. 

Claudio Frigerio filled the role of 
Lord Henry Ashton in a most com- 
mendable fashion, while Virgilio Laz- 
zari was excellent as the tutor. Mildred 
Ippolito, as Lucia’s companion, proved 
herself to be an excellent, all around 
singer. Giuseppe Cavadore was in good 
voice as Lord Bucklaw. Orchestra and 
chorus were fine, with Vojmir Attl, 


gram and one concerto. Singers must 
be prepared to perform a program of 
standard songs in three languages,— 
English, German and either French or 
Italian. Chamber music organizations 
must be prepared to play a program of 
three standard works. Selections from 
these programs will be heard by the 
judges. Applications must be filed be- 
fore Sept. 30 and must be accompanied 
by a letter of recommendation from a 
teacher or musician of acknowledged 
standing. Application blanks may be 
procured by writing to the MacDowell 
Club Young Artists Contest, 166 East 
73rd Street, N. Y. 


MEXICO CITY SERIES 
OF CONCERTS BEGUN 


Chavez Conducts Symphony in 

First Program of Season— 

Camacho Makes Address 

Mexico City, D. F., July 10.—With 
an augural address on Pan-American 
solidarity by the President of Mexico, 
General Manuel Avila Camacho, to the 
audience crowding the Palace of Fine 
Arts, and broadcast over an interna- 
tional network throughout the entire 
continent, the Symphony Orchestra of 
Mexico, under the direction of Carlos 
Chavez, began its current season on the 
evening of June 13. Ovation after ova- 
tion greeted the President and the con- 
cert. 

The speech was preceded by the per- 
formance of the Mexican National An- 
them by Jaime Nuno, with an orches- 
tral arrangement by Mr. Chavez. This, 
as well as the ‘Classical Symphony’ of 
Prokofieff, which followed the Presi- 
dent’s address, was broadcast. The pro- 
gram also included the first Mexican 
performance of Mussorgsky’s ‘Inter- 
mezzo in Modo Classico’, Chavez’s ‘Sin- 
fonia India’, also Beethoven’s Fifth. 








Rosa Tentoni 


Giovanni Martinelli 


Josephine Antoine 


harpist, setting the mood for the Gar- 
den Scene beautifully and Alfred Fen- 
boque playing the flute obbligato for 
Miss Antoine exquisitely. The dynamic 
direction of Mr. Cleva is no small part 
of these successful performances. 

Puccini’s ‘Madam Butterfly’ was pre- 
sented at the Zoo on July 6. Rosa Ten- 
toni sang the title role in a truly artistic 
fashion. Michael Bartlett, a newcomer to 
the company, as Pinkerton, seemed to 
win his audience from the start. Joseph 
Royer sang the role of Sharpless ex- 
cellently. Another newcomer, Mona 
Paulee, singing the part of Suzuki, was 
also effective. Giuseppe Cavadore as the 
Marriage Broker headed a very excel- 
lent supporting cast which included 
Wilfred Engelman, Curtis Rice and 
Mildred Ippolito. Chorus and orchestra 
gave a good account of themselves and 
Mr. Cleva was the conductor. 





COCUECONUTO UREN epeeeeateee iene 


MRS, MARVIN NAMED - 


TO DIRECT GUILD 


Succeeds H. E. Wickenden—Gift 
of $16,000 Made for New Pro- 


duction at Metropolitan 


The appointment of Mrs. Walter 
Sands Marvin as director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild was announced on 
June 26 by Mrs. August Belmont, the 
guild’s chairman, and Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs, its recently elected presi- 
dent, at the regular meeting of the board 
of directors. Mrs. Marvin succeeds 
Homer E. Wickenden. 

Since the guild’s inception in 1935, 
Mrs. Marvin has been a member of the 
board of directors, and she has served 
as vice-chairman for the past two years. 
As New Jersey chairman of the Junior 
performances of grand opera, sponsored 
by the guild for the high school students 
of the communities in the metropolitan 
area, she personally supervised the dis- 
tribution of tickets to more than 14,000 
school children from thirty-nine New 
Jersey communities during the past five 
years. She also secured the financial 
underwritings that made these perform- 
ances possible. 

A feature of the forthcoming Metro- 
politan season was announced at the 
meeting by George A. Sloan, president 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Mr. Sloan reported that through the 
generosity of the Opera Guild, its gift 
of $16,000 would make possible the pro- 
duction of an entirely new opera. Mr. 
Sloan also reported that it is the hope 
of the management that the premiere of 
this production can be given at a broad- 
cast performance so that it may be 
heard by all members of the guild 
throughout the country, through whom 
the gift to the Metropolitan was made 
possible. 














NAME WALLERSTEIN 
FOR METROPOLITAN 


Noted European Regisseur Will 
Assume Duties Next 
Autumn 


Completing negotiations begun two 
years ago, the engagement of Dr. Lo- 
thar Wallerstein as stage-director for 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has 
been announced by 
Edward Johnson, 
general manager of 
the institution. Dr. 
Wallerstein came 
to this country 
from The Hague 
last November. 

Born in Prague 
in 1882, he began 
his career as a 
physician, receiv- 
Lothar Wallerstein ing his medical 

degree in 1906. 
Having studied music, he abandoned 
medicine in 1908 to become teacher of 
piano at the conservatory in Geneva. 
His first position in a theatre was as 
coach at the Dresden Opera. In 1911 he 
went to Posen as conductor and stage 
director. During the first World War 
he served as physician in the Austrian 
army and after the Armistice resumed 
his stage work at the Breslau Opera. 
He went to Duisberg in 1922, to Frank- 
furt-am-Main in 1924 and to Vienna 
in 1927. While in Frankfurt he con- 
ducted the opera class at the Hoch- 
schule. 

In Vienna, he staged seventy-five 
new works, many of which were con- 
ducted by Toscanini, Walter and Rich- 
ard Strauss. He was also, during his 
stay in Vienna, a professor at the 
Vienna Academy for Music and the 
Dramatic Arts and at the Vienna 
Academy of Fine Arts. During these 
years he staged opera in Rome, at La 
Scala in Milan and the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires. 

At the time of the Anschluss, he es- 
caped from Austria and went to Italy. 
In 1939 he went to The Hague to found 
an opera school at the conservatory 
there, where he was permitted to con- 
tinue his work until last November, 
when he came to the United States. 

Dr. Wallerstein was recently an- 
nounced as one of the stage-directors 
of the newly organized New Opera 
Company which is to begin its season 
in New York early in October. 











Goldman Band Concerts Open 

The twenty-fourth season of Daniel Gug- 
genheim Memorial Concerts by the Gold- 
man Band, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, opened on the Mall in 
Central Park on June 18. Leonard B. 
Smith, cornetist, was the soloist and Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, son of the conductor, 
assisted on the podium. On the following 
evening the Band opened its series in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. These concerts 
are a gift of the Daniel and Florence Gug- 
genheim Foundation. Programs will be 
presented on the Mall on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Sunday evenings and 
in Prospect Park on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. The series will last until 
\ug. 17. 


Irra Petina Appears in Light Opera 

Los ANGELEs, July 10.—Irra Petina, 
Metropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano, re- 
cently concluded an engagement in ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier’ at the Los Angeles 
Civic Light Opera Festival. The Oper- 
etta ran one week in Los Angeles and 
a second week in San Francisco with 
added performances in Sacramento. 
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Central City Hears Opera Performances 





Barber of Seville’ and 
‘Orfeo’ Presented in 
Tenth Season 


‘The 


CENTRAL CITY, COLO., July 6. 
LTHOUGH the Opera House here, 
a relic of the bonanza gold-mining 
days has been the property of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for ten years, and 
has been the scene of dramatic and mu- 
sical productions, not until last night 
had grand opera been given. 

8,500 feet above sea-level, Rossini’s 
‘The Barber of Seville’ was presented 
under the direction of Frank St. Leger, 
conductor, Robert Edmond Jones, and 
Herbert Graf. The cast included Stella 
Andreva, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as Rosina, and John Carter, 
John Brownlee and Louis D’Angelo, all 
of the Metropolitan, as Almaviva, Fig- 
aro and Bartolo, respectively. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Paul 
Kwartin as Fiorello; Nino Ruisi as Ba- 
silio; Edwina Eustis as Bertha, and, in 
smaller roles, Larry Bolton, Mr. Kwar- 
tin, Claude Smith, Robert Kerr and 
Evan Petroff. Florence Hinman was 
chorusmaster. 

Mr. Jones designed striking settings 
and Mr. Graf’s direction was interest- 
ing. Mr. Brownlee in the title-role sang 
delightfully and was convincing dra- 
matically. Miss Andreva was much ap- 
plauded after ‘Una Voce Poco Fa’ and 
the Music Lesson Scene. Mr. Carter, 
whose activities at the Metropolitan 
have been confined to small roles, gave 
an admirable performance of the Count. 
The other members of the cast were all 
well received. The work was presented 
in English with dialogue instead of re- 
citatives. 

On the afternoon of July 6, Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’ was given under the same aus- 
pices and with Mr. St. Leger conduct- 
ing. The title-role was admirably sune 
by Anna Kaskas of the Metropolitan, 
Euridice by Margit Bokor, and Amor 
by Patricia Dunn, a Denver soprano. 
The music of the Happy Shade was 
sung by Miss Bokor in accordance with 
an optional marking in the score. It 
proved a trifle high for her but the re- 
mainder of the role was capably pro- 
jected. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA NAMES 
TWO WINNERS IN CONTEST 


Compositions by Radie Britain and Grace 
Becker Earn Prizes—Others Re- 
ceive Honorable Mention 

Radie Britain, Chicago composer, 
now resident in San Diego, Calif., and 
Grace Becker of San Francisco, are the 
winners in the prize contest for Ameri- 
can-born women composers, conducted 
by Sigma Alpha Iota, Gertrude Evans, 
national president. The prizes of $250 
and $150 respectively will be awarded 
at the twenty-fourth triennial conven- 
tion of Sigma Alpha Iota to be held in 
Los Angeles, Aug. 9 to 13. 

The judges, Leo Sowerby, Richard 
Czerwonky, and Samuel Lieberson, se- 
lected in addition to the prize winners, 
two compositions in each class for hon- 
orable mention. Marion Bauer, of New 
York City, and Lora Aborn, of River 
Forest, Chicago, won first and second 
honorable mention in the Class A for 
string orchestra, and Klara Robbins of 
Iowa City, Ia., and Karla Kathryne 
Kantner of New York were chosen for 
honorable mention in Class B for string 
solo. The contest was conducted under 
the leadership of Mrs. John Charles 





Three Feminine Members of the Casts with Herbert Graf, Stage Director. From 


the Left, Margit Bokor, Euridice; Mr. 


Graf, Stella Andreva, Rosina, and 


Anna Kaskas, Orfeo 





John Carter, 
Almaviva 


John Brownlee, 
Figaro 


The ballet of ten Denver dancers 
trained by Lillian Cushing did an ex- 
cellent piece of dramatic acting, assisted 
by the chorus, in the Inferno scene, and 
was effective in the scene in the Elysian 
Fields. 

The Gluck opera will alternate with 
the Rossini through July 26. 


Carroll, of Chicago, who is a national 
chairman for the patronesses and hon- 
orary members of the fraternity. 

Radie Britain, whose composition 
‘Suite for Strings’ received first place 
in Class A, graduated from the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, and later studied in 
Paris and Munich, returning to Amer- 
ica in 1937. 

Grace Becker, whose ‘Suite for Vio- 
loncello’ won in Class B, is a ‘cellist 
from San Francisco. She studied com- 
position in New York, and later in Bu- 
dapest with Zoltan Kodaly and Lasslo 
Weiner. At the outbreak of the war in 
1939 she returned to America. 





Jepson Sings at Opening of Denver 
Outdoor Theater 

Denver, Cor., June 21.—Helen Jep- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
recently flew from New York to Den- 
ver, to sing at the opening of the new 
outdoor theater in the Park of Red 
Rocks on June 15. Miss Jepson’s plane 
was forced down for five hours in 
Cleveland, and there was another wait 
in Joliet, II]. Upon arrival Miss Jepson 
went directly from the airport to her 
orchestra rehearsal and the next day 
participated in the dedication of the new 
Red Rocks Garden theater. During her 





Conductor Frank St. Leger (Right) and 
Robert Edmond Jones, Stage Designer, 
Look Over a Memorandum 


TEL 


stay in Denver, Miss Jepson also pre- 
sented the insignia of the American 
Flying Service Foundation to Ralph L. 
Carr, Governor of Colorado and to 
Lieutenant John P. Maloney, a former 
pilot, now in the State Hospital in 
Denver. 





Illinois Federation Makes Survey of 
Composers 

Cuicaco, July 10.—The Illinois Com- 
posers Committee of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is conducting a sur- 
vey of composers belonging to the state 
either by birth or by adopted residence. 
The results will be published in perma- 
nent form and will be available to all 
students of Illinois music, club lecturers 
and program chairmen. The chairman 
of the committee is Gail Martin Haake, 
621 Kimball Building, Chicago, IIl. 





Gallo to Manage Ballet Russe Tour 

The Original Ballet Russe, Colonel 
W. de Basil, director general, will open 
its 1941-42 transcontinental tour in Sep- 
tember under the exclusive management 
of Fortune Gallo, general manager of 
the Chicago Opera. The company will 
present its repertoire of about fifty 
familiar ballets and will add many new 
productions during the tour. 
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Soloists Mark Opening Dell Weeks 





(Continued from page 3) 


(including some seventy members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra), excellent as to 
ensemble, tone-quality, attack and esprit, 
and shared the applause with Mr. Or- 
mandy at his behest after each compo- 
sition. During the intermission C. 
David Hocker in his first year as man- 
ager, introduced Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
president of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 
Inc., who spoke on the programs 
planned for the Summer and voiced 
hope for widespread public support. He 
also expressed appreciation for the co- 
operation of the WPA in making pos- 
sible new buildings, improvements, and 
other conveniences for Dell patrons and 
musicians. Mr. Ormandy, responding 
to several recalls at the end of the con- 
cert, also addressed the audience, utter- 
ing his wishes for a successful season. 

Alexander Hilsberg, regularly con- 
certmaster of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and recently appointed conductor of 
the orchestra at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, impressed greatly by his distinc- 
tive abilities and style, as well as by 
keen interpretative perception, in lead- 





Emma Beldan 


Alec Templeton 


ing the Dell orchestra on June 20, 24, 
and 25. Heard by a large and very ap- 
preciative audience, the June 20 bill 
offered as the feature, Tchaikovsky’s D 
Major violin Concerto with Yasha 
Kralnik, Curtis Institute student, as a 
well-qualified and assured soloist. The 
remainder of the evening provided Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘La Grande Pacque 
Russe’ and a group of Wagner works: 
the Overture to ‘Rienzi’, the Prelude to 
the first act of ‘Lohengrin’, and ex- 
cerpts from ‘Die Walkitire’ and ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’. The concert was the first 
of six giving prominence to “Philadel- 
phia Finds’—gifted young instrumen- 
talists and singers associated with local 
musical activities as students or per- 
formers, though not necessarily ‘“na- 
tives.” 


Templeton Is Soloist 


A crowd of 8,000 turned out for the 
concert on June 24 with Alec Temple- 
ton as soloist. Given a richly sonorous 
accompaniment by Mr. Hilsberg and the 
orchestra, Mr. Templeton afforded a 
telling account of his technical powers 
and musical feeling in an expressive 
and sensitive exposition of the piano 
part in Rachmaninoff’s C Minor Con- 
certo. He also scored by his skill and 
inventiveness in improvising in the 
manner of several composers on a theme 
of five notes given by members of the 
audience, and was his inimitable and 
unique self as a musical entertainer and 
humorist in ‘Through Wagner’s ‘Ring’ 
in Five Minutes’, and an impression of 
an “amateur performance of H. M. S. 
Pinafore.” As a composer, Mr. Tem- 
pleton was represented by his ‘Pines’, 
and in ‘Corelli in the Corral’, he added 
another to his list of deftly contrived 
pieces on old classics. In addition to 


Mr. Templeton’s contributions there 
were enjoyable performances of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony and the 
Overture to Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
sride’. 

Mr. Hilsberg’s list on June 25 was 
devoted to Russian composers, the prin- 
cipal work being Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, in F Minor, an advan- 
tageous vehicle for the display of con- 
ductorial art and brilliance of orches- 
tral resources. Another effectively in- 
terpreted Tchaikovsky item was ‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ and the rest of the 
schedule included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ and ‘Flight of the 
Bumble Bee’; Liadoff’s ‘Music Box’, and 
Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Over- 
ture. The ‘Capriccio’ was the occasion 
for some nice solo playing by several 
of the orchestra’s first desk musicians. 

Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, whose ap- 
pearances as conductor in previous Dell 
seasons won him high regard, was cor- 
dially welcomed when he appeared on 
the Dell stage June 26 to lead the first 
of the four concerts for which he was 
engaged this year. The program com- 
prised the Overture to Mozart’s ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro’, Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, in C Minor, and Rimsky- 





Eugene Ormandy 


Korsakoft’s ‘Scheherazade’. Mr. Stein- 
berg’s direct and efficient address to his 
task and his soundly informed musi- 
cianship were finely seconded by the 
efforts of Dell instrumentalists in real- 
izing gratifying presentations, the pro- 
jection of the symphony being especially 
pleasurable in manner and spirit. 


Emma Beldan Sings 


The main orchestral work on Mr. 
Steinberg’s roster for June 27 was 


Brahms’s Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, 
a Satisfying reading attesting to the 


Heenan 


ITURBI REFUSES TO APPEAR WITH GOODMAN 


Relsased from Robin Hood Dell 
Engagement — Concert by 
Swing Exponent Retained 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—Because oi 
his belief that it would be detrimental to 
him to appear with Benny Goodman, a 
jazz band leader, José Iturbi, Spanish 
pianist-conductor, on June 25 requested 
the management of Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts to release him from his en- 
gagement at the Dell on July 10 in a 
ten-minute telephone conversation from 
Beverly Hills, Calif., with C. David 
Hocker, manager of the Dell Concerts 
in Philadelphia. 

Edwin McArthur, American conduc- 
tor, volunteered his services without fee 
when he heard of Mr. Iturbi’s refusal 
to appear at the Dell concert. The Span- 
ish conductor’s action, he said, made 
him feel “the need for an American 
conductor to take up the cudgels and 
show how we really feel about this sort 
of thing”. Mr. McArthur’s offer was 
accepted and he was scheduled to appear 
at the Dell on July 10, with Mr. Good- 
man, 

Mr. Iturbi was to have conducted 
works by Wagner, Weber, Liszt and 
for Benny Goodman’s performance of 
the Mozart Clarinet Concerto. Mr. 
Goodman was then to take the baton for 
his debut as a symphony conductor, 
leading the men of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Stravinsky’s ‘Tango’, follow- 
ing which the Goodman Sextet, Mr. 
Goodman’s “hot jazz experimental lab- 
oratory” was to perform. Two works 
which Mr. Iturbi was to conduct with 
the orchestra, the Stravinsky work un- 
der Mr. Goodman and the performance 
of the Jazz Sextet were to be broadcast. 

On the night of June 25 the Dell 
manager sent Mr. Iturbi a wire. “Our 
committee,” it read, “has fully discussed 
your conversation with me in which you 
stated definitely you would not share the 
program with a jazz band leader like 
Benny Goodman appearing as conduc- 
tor, and I am authorized to release you 
from conducting that one concert upon 


receiving from you reply wire assuring 
us you will carry out the contract be- 
tween us providing we either substitute 
another concert at which you will be 
the sole conductor or pay you in full 
for eight concerts.” On June 26 Mr. 
Iturbi, through his New York attorney, 
Saul Jaffe, accepted the offer, agreeing 
to accept seven concerts, but demanding 
pay for eight. 

In his telephone conversation with 
Mr. Hocker, Mr. Iturbi, speaking from 
Beverly Hills, refused to tolerate Mr. 
Goodman’s appearance as a conductor 
on the same program with him and like- 
wise refused to have the Goodman Sex- 
tet billed as soloist attraction on his 
program. “I think it would be detri- 
mental to me to appear with a jazz band 
leader,” he was said to have told the 
Dell manager. “I consulted with mem- 
bers of the union and they agreed with 
me.” The telephone conversation was 
the climax to several weeks of cross- 
country correspondence in which the 
Dell tried to get Mr. Iturbi’s acquies- 
cence on this and the other seven pro- 
grams he was scheduled to conduct be- 
tween July 7 and 18. It had been made 
clear to Mr. Iturbi that Mr. Goodman’s 
conductorial efforts and the appearance 
of the Goodman Sextet would not in- 
trude upon his own symphonic conduct- 
ing that night and that for the appear- 
ance of the Sextet at the end of the pro- 
gram, the men of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra would vacate the stage. 

Mr. Hocker reviewed this plan over the 
phone and explained that it was never the 
Dell’s policy to consult conductors about 
soloist attractions engaged. He made clear 
that both the three-minute appearance of 
Mr. Goodman as conductor and the appear- 
ance of the Goodman Sextet came under 
the heading of soloist attractions. Mr. 
Iturbi was said to have replied: “I never 
object about soloists. I object about con- 
ductors. I cannot appear with a jazz band 
leader on the same night that I am going 
to conduct. Nobody is going to put me with 
a jazz band leader. T will not agree to hav- 
ing the Goodman Sextet. I advise you in a 
friendly way not to announce Goodman 
with me”, 

Mr. Hocker’s 


alternative was to offer 





Alexander Hilsberg 





Hans Wilhelm Steinberg 


conductor’s grasp of structure and con- 
tent. Other items were Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nutcracker’ Suite and Liszt’s arrange- 
ments of two Schubert marches orig- 
inally for piano, four-hands. The con- 
cer also presented Emma Beldan, so- 
prano, the second of the “Philadelphia 
Finds.” A native of Newport, R. L., 
and a recent addition to the personnel 
of the Philadelphia Opera Company, the 
soloist disclosed pleasing immediate 
vocal accomplishments and marked po- 
tentialities. She established herself in 
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José Iturbi 


the conductor his release from the disputed 
engagement. “But I do not want to be re- 
leased”, protested Mr. Iturbi. “Why should 
I be the one who always has to give in? 
I do not want to be released; I want you 
to release Mr. Goodman. I am willing to 
help you out.” “But we do not feel we 
want to be helped out of this,” retorted the 
Dell manager. “We feel the attraction is 
Goodman and his Sextet. We have built 
up this one night to attract a different 
group to the Dell. We do not feel you are 
helping out if you get out of it”. 

Mr. Hocker said of the dispute: “In re- 
fusing to yield ground to Mr. Iturbi’s de- 
mands in regard to the Goodman program, 
I feel that I speak not only for the man- 
agement of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, but 
for hundreds of thousands of American 
music lovers. Benny Goodman’s contribu- 
tion to American music is as important as 
any I know. It is a true and natural ex- 
pression of the spirit of our times, and as 
such has its rightful place on the Dell’s 
programs. I am surprised that Mr. Iturbi 
does not recognize this. We at the Dell are 
trying to build up an audience for Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. At the same time 
we must not lose sight of the significant 
musical developments of our own age. At 
the Dell we have a marvelous opportunity, 
moreover, to win friends for the classics 
from among those drawn in by jazz and 
swing and to interest those lured by the 
classics of the past in these arresting newer 
forms which may be the musical classics 
of the future”. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


(Continued from page 3) 
pected. And to be added to that is his 
unusually vivid personality and his in- 
tensely personal way of handling every- 
thing he touches. 

Sir Thomas was responsible not only 
for the interpretation of the music given 
but also for the choice of it. And, if one 
felt at times that he selected scores less 
for their festival value than because he 
himself took special pleasure in direct- 
ing them, that was on the whole no 
cause for complaint. Certain perform- 
ances were of a quality not likely to be 
heard in this city for many years, un- 
less, of course, Beecham returns to do 
them again. 


Variety Is Keynote 


It was an unusually varied series. 
There was a performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor, given for the third 
time in this series. Elgar’s ‘Dream of 
Gerontius’, a novelty, Gabriel Fauré’s 
Requiem, another novelty, an evening of 
Sir Thomas’s incomparable Mozart 
conducting, a first performance here of 
Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony, between 
which and Finlandia were sandwiched 
excerpts from the ‘Messiah!’ 

It was generally agreed that the two 
high points of the entire festival were 
reached respectively on the evening of 
June 12 in Fauré’s Requiem and on the 
evening of June 17, not, however, in the 
‘Dream of Gerontius’, the main item, 
but in a superb performance of Elgar’s 
‘Enigma’ Variations which Sir Thomas 
added as a species of coda to the Ge- 
rontius score. It was a case of a great 
English conductor directing and in- 
terpreting what is perhaps England’s 
classic orchestral score. Sir Thomas, of 
course, knew Elgar and the people he 
portrayed in the Variations. And that 
was exactly how the music sounded. 

The festival committee, headed by 
Madame Athanase David, were lucky 
enough to secure what is said to be the 
only score and parts of the Fauré Re- 
quiem available on this continent. They 
were lent for the occasion by Madame 
Nadia Boulanger. The Requiem proba- 
bly had a performance which could not 
be equalled elsewhere on this continent. 
Montreal is a French city and in Les 
Disciples de Massenet, the possessor of 
an admirably trained, youthful and en- 
thusiastic French choir. Sir Thomas 
directed with his usual clarity and com- 
plete understanding, the choir sang with 
native sense and Marcelle Denya and 
Benjamin de Loache contributed the 
solos. 

The performance of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’, and, to a lesser degree, that 
of the Bach Mass, was handicapped by 
the comparative break-up of the two 
English-speaking choirs of the city. 
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Beecham Directs Montreal Festival 


Marcelle Denya William Hain 


This unfortunate situation is attribut- 
able to the war. The younger men, or 
many of them, have been drafted into 
the army or have enlisted voluntarily. 
Nevertheless, both works were given 
genuinely representative performances 
on the whole. The mighty arm of Sir 
Thomas assured that. 


Superb Mozart Performances 


Probably the Mozart program, given 
on June 19, the closing evening of the 
festival, was the best of the five con- 
certs from an aspect of consistently 
great music-making. The orchestra 
(that of ‘Les Concerts Symphoniques in 
all but name), had been splendidly pre- 
pared throughout the previous season by 
Désiré Defauw, now its permanent con- 
ductor, and was ready to meet Sir 
Thomas on or near his own terms. The 
result was playing such as this writer 
for one has rarely heard before. We had 
what sounded like a new ‘Haffner’ Sym- 
phony and a new ‘Jupiter’ Symphony. 
There was, too, a Divertimento very 
elegantly done, and the singularly beau- 
tiful ‘Ave Verum’ to which Beecham, 
Les Disciples de Massenet and the or- 
chestra did full justice. 

This year’s soloists, Madame Denya, 
Lilian Knowles, William Hain and Ben- 
jamin de Loache, were heard to best ad- 
vantage in the Bach Mass. Madame 
Denya and Mr. Hain gave us some par- 
ticularly beautiful Bach singing. The 
solo work in Gerontius was less effec- 
tive because neither Mr. Hain nor Miss 
Knowles seemed to be able to convey 
the peculiarly English spirit and atmos- 
phere of the work. Mr. De Loache as 
the Priest and the Angel of the Agony 
came much nearer to it. 


Mathieu Plays Own Work 


André Mathieu, the young prodigy of 
Montreal, who made a successful New 
York debut as pianist-composer some 
years ago, appear- 
ed as soloist at the 
Young People’s 
Matinee, this year’s 
innovation with 
which the festival 
opened on June 7. 
He and Sir Thomas 
seemed at one on 
the subject of young 
Mathieu’s Concer- 
tino No. 2 for piano 
and orchestra. 

The College Chap- 
el at St. Laurent, 
in spite of the fact that its accommoda- 
tion is limited, is still the best place for 
a festival of this kind. It is conducted by 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross, who 
have taken pains to build for themselves 
in it a Gothic-style church which is 
beautiful inside as well as out. It is situ- 
ated in a small, old-world Quebec vil- 
lage and is yet within less than twenty 
minutes of the center of the city. 

The festival was founded in 1936 by 
Wilfred Pelletier, who, until this year, 


André Mathieu 





Benjamin de Loache 


Lilian Knowles 


directed all but one of the annual events. 
Works which have been given in the 
past include the Bach Mass and ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’, Beethoven’s ‘Missa 
Solemnis’ and Ninth Symphony, Verdi’s 
Requiem and Debussy’s ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande’. 


STEWART RESIGNS 
POST IN TORONTO 


Differences Between Officers of 
Association and Leader 
Concern Discipline 








Toronto, July 6.—Because of differ- 
ences concerning the maintenance of 
discipline at rehearsals between Regi- 
nald Stewart, founder and conductor of 
the Toronto Philharmonic, Walter Mur- 
doch, president of the Toronto Musical 
Protective Association Union, and Ern- 
est Johnson, manager of the Concert 
Committee, Mr. Stewart, who led the 
orchestra for the past seven and a half 
years, tendered his resignation to the 
Association on June 25. The resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

Neither Lieutenant Murdoch, Toronto 
bandmaster and president of the Asso- 
ciation, nor Mr. Johnson would com- 
ment. 

The concert of the Toronto Philhar- 
monic, which Mr. Stewart was to have 
conducted on June 26, was conducted by 
Dr. Graham Godfrey, of Hamilton, with 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, as soloist. 


Conductor’s Letter Published 


Mr. Stewart stated his reasons for re- 
signing in a letter to Mr. Murdoch, 
which was published on June 27 in the 
Globe and Mail of Toronto, in which 
he said that an afternoon meeting of the 
Promenade Concerts Committee on 
June 25 he expressed to the manager, 
Mr. Johnson, his resentment of his “‘un- 
called-for rudeness and discourtesy be- 
fore an aggrieved member of the or- 
chestra”. Mr. Stewart further stated 
that he felt he must remain free to criti- 
cize the intonation and tone of any 
player’s performance during rehearsal. 
Mr. Johnson contended he had received 
altogether too many complaints from 
members of the orchestra concerning 
Mr. Stewart’s severity in correction. 
Mr. Stewart stated that this seemed in- 
credible to him as he had no trouble 
at all with the orchestra, barring this 
one exception. Mr. Stewart replied 
that he felt the truth of that statement 
could best be proved by the con- 
sideration of his resignation by the 
Association. Mr. Johnson, according to 
Mr. Stewart’s letter, immediately com- 
municated the matter by telephone to Mr. 
Murdoch, and a few minutes later in- 
formed Mr. Stewart that his resignation 
had been accepted without “the slightest 
consideration being given to it by (1) 
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The Promenade Orchestra Committee, 
or (2) the Toronto Musical Protective 
Association in general meeting”. Mr. 
Stewart said further: “May I point out 
that your action has been taken without 
a motion having been made, a resolution 
proposed, a vote taken, or any views 
even expressed save those of your own 
and Mr. Johnson? Therefore the re- 
sponsibility of my not being present to 
conduct at tomorrow night’s or any 
future concert of this season will have 
to be borne by Mr. Johnson and your- 
self.” 





NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
SCHEDULE SIXTH SERIES 


Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Dvorak to Be Featured—Sixteen 
Programs Listed 


Subscriptions for the New Friends of 
Music’s sixth season of chamber music 
concerts in 1941-42 at Town Hall, have 
reached a total of seventy-seven percent 
of capacity. I. A. Hirschmann, founder 
of the organization, reported that the 
percentage of new subscribers is greater 
than in any previous year. 

The concerts will be given next sea- 
son in two Sunday afternoon series of 
eight concerts each, and will feature the 
works of Mozart, Schubert, Mendel- 
ssohn and Dvorak. The series will open 
on Oct. 26, with a concert by the Buda- 
pest Quartet, who will also be heard on 
Nov. 2, and in the two closing con- 
certs, Feb. 15 and Feb. 22. Artur 
Schnabel will play ten piano sonatas by 
Schubert, on Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25 and 
Feb. 1. Lotte Lehmann will sing the 
Schubert song cycle ‘Die Schéne Miil- 
lerin’ on Dec. 14, and Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin will be heard on Nov. 
23, in sonatas by Mozart and the ‘Fan- 
taisie’ by Schubert. 

String ensembles which have been 
heard before by the New Friends of 
Music audiences will return to the series 
next Fall, including the Budapest, Prim- 
rose, Kolisch, Busch, and Gordon quar- 
tets, and the Metropolitan Trio. Other 
artists will include Harold Bauer, Hor- 
tense Monath, Jan Smeterlin and Har- 
riet Cohen, pianists; William Horne; 
tenor; and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. 





Balendonck Conducts Tri-City Symphony 
in Second Concert 

Troy, July 10.—Armand Balendonck 
conducted the Tri-City Symphony in its 
second concert in the Troy Music Hall 
on May 7. The program comprised 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Serenade for string orchestra, 
the Handel-Harty ‘Water Music’ Suite, 
Mr. Balendonck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions on Foster’s ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home’ and Henry Hadley’s Overture 
‘In Bohemia’. George C. Pickering, 
music supervisor of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory, announced that a Sym- 
phony Society is being formed to make 
the orchestra a permanent organization. 





Grosbayne Paper Accepted by London 
Musical Association 
Benjamin Grosbayne, American con- 
ductor and head of the music depart- 
ment at Brooklyn College, recently had 
his paper on The Literature of Con- 
ducting accepted by the London Musi- 
cal Association, the first time that a 
paper by a native American has been 
included in the publications by this 
English Society. The paper includes 
reference to works since the time of 
Pisa in 1600 to the present time and 
references to works in English, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Hun- 
garian and other languages. 
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Legend and a Great Man Gone 


O few men of music has it been given to be- 

come legendary figures while they were still 
living and active among their fellows. The Pader- 
ewski legend is one of long standing, though the 
great man died within the fortnight. His last 
appearances as a pianist were made only two years 
ago. Almost until his death he was a rallying 
point for those endeavoring to help the Poles and 
other subjected peoples of Europe. Before the 
German juggernaut crushed France he was a 
member of the Polish National Council and 
though his weakened physical condition com- 
pelled him to remain in Switzerland he accepted 
in 1939 the presidency of the Polish Parliament 
in Exile. 

But, close as he was to us in deed and word, 
and intensely human as was his relation to man- 
kind, there was something grandly remote and 
heroic in his position at the end, as there had been 
through the early and middle parts of his un- 
paralleled career. Great as he was as a pianist, 
and great as a patriot, he was greater as a per- 
sonality. That personality, as the world at large 
knew it, was a leonine one that went back to the 
days of his first world triumphs at the keyboard. 
The glowing aureole of golden-brown was gone 
and the years had changed the lines of the once- 
classic face until it had assumed almost an 
Oriental look, but Paderewski had lost nothing 
of distinction or individuality. Something of 
austerity ruled his countenance, as if Jove had 
replaced Apollo there, but the glamor of his youth 
merely shone forth in a different light. He grew 
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old and he showed his years. But about his name 
lingered an unfading romance. 

Undoubtedly his personality was exploited in 
his musical career, particularly in the years when 
feminine admirers all but fought for snippets of 
his hair. But he was never the spoiled darling ; 
his true self was revealed in the manly and 
courageous deeds of his life. As Olin Downes 
has said of him, he was “the grand seigneur’’, but 
not the bon vivant, the social lion or the profes- 
sional lady-killer he might so easily have become 
as the result of the adoration heaped upon him. 
He was a man of the widest intellectual interests 
and he found time to become an athlete, card 
player, billiard expert and farmer, aside from his 
achievements as a pianist, composer and states- 
man. When it is recalled that he sometimes prac- 
ticed as much as seventeen hours in a day and 
that he suffered from neuritis and other com- 
plaints, it is astounding that he should have been 
anything but a great pianist, particularly since his 
many tours were of the most arduous and ex- 
hausting kind. He was a rarely complete man. 

Yet, many-sided as he was, it is the poet of the 
piano who is the heart of the legend. It is the 
rhapsodist of the keyboard more than the com- 
poser, more than the patriot, more even than the 
humanitarian, that the world must mourn. The 
man is gone but the legend will live on. Paderew- 
ski was not another Liszt or a second Rubinstein. 
No other pianist ever was his prototype and we 
shall not see his like again. He was Paderewski, 
and long before he ‘died he was the Paderewski 
legend. yi 


The Opera Without Flagstad 


T would be folly to assert that the decision of 

Kirsten Flagstad to remain with her husband in 
German-occupied Norway will affect neither the 
performances nor the audiences at the Metropoli- 
tan. Her equal as a singer of the heavy Wag- 
nerian roles is not known in the opera houses of 
the world today and there had been no such heroic 
soprano at the Metropolitan in the years when 
she was appearing at the National Theatre in Oslo 
virtually unknown save in that city, Malm6 and 
Copenhagen. But her retirement was in the cards 
and had been expected, if not this year, then next 
or the year after. Indeed, it was a serious ques- 
tion whether she would appear last season. There 
can be every reason for thankfulness that she did 
not retire without ever coming to America, since 
she had about made up her mind to do so after 
twenty years of singing in Oslo. 

Great operatic artists are never really numer- 
ous, though they have sometimes come in clusters. 
The loss of any one of them, or even the disap- 
pearance of those groups that at rare intervals 
have brought about a “golden age”, has never 
seriously interrupted the march of opera, though 
undoubtedly there has been an effect upon the 
repertoire. In the latest period of Wagnerian 
ascendency at the Metropolitan Italian opera has 
occupied a secondary place, as compared to the 
Caruso days. Similar instances of changes in the 
relative success of particular types of lyric drama 
that were due to the capacities and popularity of 
individual singers, or of groups of singers, can be 
found all through the past of opera, in America 
as well as abroad. What the absence of Mme. 
Flagstad may mean in the way of gradual read- 
justments in the comparative appeal of works of 
divergent types will be watched with interest; 
though much depends, not merely upon the ca- 
pacities of those who will take over her roles, in- 
cluding some first-rank artists already in the com- 
pany, but on whether some new discovery is made 
to revitalize operas of other categories. 

Undoubtedly, the Metropolitan will be forced 
to augment its Wagnerian wing. Many of the 
singers identified with it are no longer young, 
though for the time being they can be expected to 
give able and in some instances brilliant perform- 
ances. There is no reason to believe that Mme. 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Wearing Leis Presented 
to Them at One of Their Two Concerts in Honolulu, Stroll 
on the Waikiki Terrace of the Halekulani Hotel 


Walter—The University of Southern California has 
bestowed the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
upon Bruno Walter. The award was made during the 
institution’s commencement ceremonies on June 7. 


Rachmaninoff—Although Sergei Rachmaninoff is a 
motor-boat enthusiast and has a ship’s clock on his 
boat ‘Senar’ on Long Island Sound, his daughter says 
he hasn’t learned to tell ship’s time and whenever the 
clock strikes, three bells or seven bells, he asks what 
time it is! 


Templeton—A mong 150 aliens who swore alle- 
giance to the United States on June 27 was Alec 
Templeton, blind British pianist. Mr. Templeton, 
who has appeared widely on the concert platform and 
also over the radio, came to this country six years 
ago from Cardiff, Wales. 


Moore—The Order of the Aztec Eagle has been 
presented to Grace Moore by Raphael de la Colina, 
Mexican Consul General in New York, in appre- 
ciation of her recent concert appearances in that 
country. This is the second decoration Miss Moore 
has received from Mexico, the other being the Mexico 
City Commemorative Medal. 


Behymer—At the semi-annual meeting of the Sans- 
Souci Breakfast Club, L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 
impresario, received recognition for his achievements 
in the musical world by being made a Commander of 
the Ordre Militaire et Hospitalier de Saint-Lazare de 
Jerusalem. The insignia of the order was pinned 
upen Mr. Behymer by Baron Waldemar de Barkow, 
representative of the order in the western states. 
Specifically, the award was made in recognition of 
Mr. Behymer’s bringing to Los Angeles the appre- 
ciation of Spanish music and arts. 
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Flagstad was the last of her line. But when the 
new world luminary comes will it be a Wagnerian 
soprano, a Verdi tenor, or some specially favored 
baritone, contralto or bass? Meanwhile, though 
it certainly is not true that singers no longer are 
important, General Manager Edward Johnson of 
the Metropolit suc- 
cess of Bruno Walter last season has shown—in 
building up new and long-needed strength in the 
orchestra pit. 





























Federation Biennial 


(Continued from page 11) 

of the Federation in the Fiesta Room of 
the Ambassador on June 24. Alice Ehlers 
played the harpsichord and the music 
was written for this instrument in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. The Los 
Angeles NYA Orchestra, led by Alexan- 
der Steinert, was cheered and recalled after 
they concluded a program in which the 
colorful music of Rimsky-Korsakoff was 
the high point of excellence. 

The opera forum was a real forum with 
discussion and direction by Ann Ronell, 
George Houston and Richard Lert. A dem- 
onstration of the way an opera rehearsal 
is worked out in the modern manner with 
action and English possible to understand 
was an entire success. The audience was 
instructed, entertained and even hilarious. 
The excerpts were taken from ‘Martha’ 
and ‘Figaro’. 

Mme. Ehlers was a picture in the white 
room seated at her bright green and lac- 
quer red instrument. The tone of it car- 
ried with slight amplification. 

F. P. Woellner, professor of education 
at the University of California, spoke on 
the afternoon program on ‘Civic Values 
in Music’. 

The NYA Orchestra of Los Angeles 
made its public debut. The players have 
been carefully chosen and are paid a small 
sum each month to take the training to fit 
themselves for vocations. They have ac- 
complished unity, smooth, resonant tone 
and good intonation. They opened with 
the Overture to Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ and 
closed with a Suite from ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
by Gershwin. The Suite from ‘Le Cog 
d'Or’ was most expressive of the players 
themselves, youthfully exuberant, happy, 
rhythmical and spontaneous. 

It will be well if Dr. Lert and his com- 
pany repeat the opera exposition for the 
whole community. It was a revelation of 
possibilities. George Keel and Jane Mc- 
Gowan served as models. An orchestra was 
brought from Pasadena’s Civic players. 

Spaeth Chastises Toscanini 

American composers, four of them, had 
their say at the Federation forum which 
concluded the last afternoon program of 
the convention on June 25. Sigmund 
Spaeth, president of the American Society 
of Composers and Conductors called con- 
ductors like Toscanini a menace to Ameri- 
can music. “His preference for tenth-rate 
Italians to first-rate Americans on his pro- 
grams is the principal reason for my nam- 
ing him a menace. 

“Snobbery, hypocrisy and _ intrigue 
dominate music today. We Americans say 
we want nothing but the best. What we 
mean is—the best-advertised. Name-values 
are values we respect. Music needs to get 
rid of snobbery. It needs more sand-lot 
leagues rather than a major league, ruled 
by a soulless, brainless monopoly,” Spaeth 
elaborated. 

Richard. Hageman spoke briefly on this 
forum in the Fiesta room of the Ambassa- 
dor, of film-music and its importance. “It 
must be remembered, however,” the com- 
poser-conductor said, “that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the film-producer is not 
a musically educated man. He will often 
delay actual shooting of scenes in order to 
find the right type of actor, but all too 
seldom is the musical physiognomy and 
background of a musician considered when 
it comes to choosing a composer who will 
bring an inner kinship to the quality of the 
picture”. 

Louis Gruenberg, who received the 
award for the best film-score, ‘So Ends 
Our Night’, at the hands of the Federation 
last Saturday night, addressed the audience 
on ‘The Business of Composing’. The in- 
difference of the public to the problems of 
the composer were discussed with force 
and acumen. “A composer does everything 
else under heaven than to compose. He 
has to do anything and everything to make 
a living. There isn’t even an organization 
interested in the welfare of composers. 
There are a few who are interested in first 
performances, for reasons of their own 
vanity. There must be some way by budget 
or law to aid contemporary music and en- 
large the output of today’s composers. 

“You are 500,000 strong. You could do 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





A Princely Commission 
At the request of the Princesse de 
Polignac, Manuel de Falla has just 
completed a fantasy for three voices 
and small orchestra on a subject taken 
from ‘Don Quixote’ and entitled ‘El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro’. 


1921 


These Marvelous Inventions 


Claude Verity recently gave a dem- 
onstration of his perfected synchroniza- 
tion of song and speech by players on 
the movie screen. The orchestra is not 
abolished, but accompanies a gramo- 
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anything in the world you decided ought 
to be done. Why don’t you do it?” 

Helen Louise Oles and John Hopper, 
duo-pianists, from Seattle, Wash., gave a 
delightful recital of classic and modern 
music in the Ambassador Fiesta Room in 
the afternoon. 


Young Artists Win Awards 

Winners of the F. M. C. Young Artists’ 
finals held at the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium on June 25 were all girls. Elizabeth 
Carroll Glenn of Chester, S. C., won the 
$1,000 prize offered for violinists and au- 
tomatically received the coveted New York 
appearance under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Memorial Association. The $1,000 
award for the best vocalist was divided be- 
tween Eula Beal of Los Angeles and Mary 
Louise Beltz of Belton, Tex. Each will 
receive $500. There was no appearance 
offered vocalists. No award was made for 
the piano contestants as the judges decided 
neither was ready at this time for a con- 
cert career, but gave $500 to Sylvia Hai- 
mowitz of Winter Park, Fla., as an en- 
couragement. 

Miss Glenn is the daughter of a talented 
violinist-mother. She has been studying 
violin since the age of five and has been 
working recently at the Juilliard Graduate 
School in New York. She played brilli- 
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phone while the action is projected on 
the screen. 


1921 


A Valuable Loan 
Sevcik, the eminent violinist, has been 
“lent” to America for six months. He 
will have to return to Prague at the 
end of that time unless the government 
extends his furlough. 
1921 


A Fine Project 


Triumphs Mark Inauguration of 
Open-Air Opera in Ravinia Park, The 
opening opera, ‘The Barber of Seville’, 


PI 


antly. She is young, gifted and has a flair 
for fireworks as well as the more serious 
music. She was also a Naumburg winner. 

The vocal winners were both contraltos. 
Miss Beltz is a teacher in the voice de- 
partment of Mary Hardin Baylor Col- 
lege, a native of Nickerson, Kan., and the 
daughter of a minister. She has a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from the University 
of Kansas and won a fellowship at the 
Juilliard Graduate School. 

Miss Beal is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Beal of Riverside, Calif., where 
she was born. She studied there with the 
late Norman Spohr and appeared in grand 
opera in the Riverside Junior College un- 
der the direction of Marcella Craft. 

Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottway (Mrs. Nikolai 
Sokoloff) is chairman of the young artists 
contests and the judges present that night 
were: Bruno Walter, Pietro Cimini, Rich- 
ard Lert, Mario Chamlee, Peter Merem- 
blum, Toscha Siedel, John Powell, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Bronislaw Gimpel and John 
Doane. 

The June 23 events ended with a full con- 
cert program after the banquet in the Am- 
bassador Fiesta Room. Basil Rathbone, 
film star, told the members at the banquet 
that they should encourage the development 
of music with all means at their disposal. 
“The important thing is that there should 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORLD 
PREMIERE OF ORATORIO 
WHICH WON NATIONAL 
FEDERATION PRIZE 
Taking Part in the World Premiere 
at the Federated Music Clubs’ Con- 
vention in Tri-Cities of Paolo Gal- 
lico's Oratorio, ‘The Apocalypse’, 


Were (Above, Left), Katherine 
Meisle, Contralto; Pauline Arnoux 
MacArthur, Librettist; Frederick 


Gunster, Tenor; Paolo Gallico, Com- 
poser; Cyrena Van Gordon, Con- 
tralto; Estelle Liebling, Soprano; 
Edwin Swain, Baritone, and Augusto 
Ottone, Bass. Above, Right, Are 
Members of Executive Board (Left 
to Right, Rear): Mrs. Oscar Hund- 
ley, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
Mrs. Frank E. Clark, Mrs. Worcester 
L. Warner, and (Front) Emma Rod- 
erick Hinkle, Vice-President, and 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, President. 
Left, Paolo Gallico, Composer, 
and in Oval, A. Cyril Graham, Who 
Conducted 


with Stracciari, Charles Hackett and 
Florence Macbeth. Other works of the 
week were ‘Aida’, ‘La Navarraise’ with 
Alice Gentle, ‘Thais’, ‘Rigoletto’ and 
‘Pagliacci’. 

1921 


It Never Has Arrived 


It is expected that ‘Ariadne auf 
Naxos’ will be a novelty at the Metro- 
politan a year hence, during the season 
of 1922-1923. The Metropolitan has had 
the rights to this opera for a number of 
years. 

1921 


Henne 


be a home for music, a place where it may 
have a foothold, a beginning, a place cre- 
ated less by civic ambition than by a de- 
sire for music.” 

Among those seated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Rathbone and Mrs. Ober were Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Louis Curtis, Abbie 
Norton Jamieson, Grace Widney Mabee, 
Mrs. Hugh A. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. E. Behymer, Andres de Segurola, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Pietro Cimini, 
Mrs. Toscha Seidel, Mrs. A. Bartlett Ross, 
and others. 

Preceding Mr. Rathbone’s address, Mr. 
Behymer spoke briefly, then Mrs. Ober 
stated that the invocation would be sung by 
the Dominant Quartet with Edna Gunnar 
Peterson, the club’s president, at the piano. 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist and former Fed- 
eration prize winner, played the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, and again was heard, later 
in the evening, in lighter works by Sara- 
sate, Chopin and Rimsky-Korsakoff. She 
was accompanied in able performances by 
Vivian Rivkin. Rose Dirman, soprano, ac- 
companied by Fritz Kitzinger, sang a 
‘Hymn to Spring’ by Handel, and the ex- 
acting aria of Pamina from ‘The Magic 
Flute’ with a clear and well-placed voice. 
She has a broad knowledge of style as her 
subsequent performances of works by 
Brahms, Hahn and Massenet demonstrated. 
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WATERGATE EVENTS.. ..2 


BEGIN IN WASHINGTON 


Kindler Conducts Symphony in 
National Music on Program 
Dedicated to Defense 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5. 


EN THOUSAND persons demon- 

strated that a threatening thunder- 
storm could not dampen their optimism 
and courage when on June 29 they 
heard the National Symphony open its 
1941 season of “Sunset Symphonies” 
at the Potomac Watergate. 

Despite overhanging clouds and pre- 
dictions of rain, the crowds came, filled 
all available seats and lined the railing 
of Arlington Bridge to cheer Hans 
Kindler, conductor, and a program he 
had dedicated to ‘‘defense.” Selections 
which in more normal times might have 
made up a good “pop” concert were 
played this time as “music of the in- 
vaded countries.” Through the per- 
formance of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony (Czechoslovakia), Grieg*s 


‘Triumphal March’ from ‘Sigurd Jorsal-* 


far’ (Norway), Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, 
and other representative works, Dr. 
Kindler conveyed the thought that the 
spirit lives on even while the back is 
broken, 

At one time the conductor introduced 
drama by announcing he had been re- 
quested not to play ‘Finlandia,’ last 
number on the scheduled program, “for 
obvious reasons.” Then defending Fin- 
land’s position in its new war with Rus- 
sia, Dr. Kindler said, “I am going to 
play ‘Finlandia’.” He drew tremendous 
applause. “Hitler has proclaimed Fin- 
land his ally,” said Dr. Kindler. “But 
because Hitler says something—to use 
a musical expression—it ain’t necessar- 
ily so,” 

The Finnish Minister and Mme. 
Hjalmar J. Procope were in the audi- 
ence as special guests. Other celebrities 
included Vice President and Mrs. Henry 
A, Wallace, Minister Wilhelm Munthe 
de Morgenstierne of Norway and his 
wife, Social Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt and Mrs. McNutt, and 
General George Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, and Mrs. Marshall. The audience 
also included a large number of men in 
khaki uniforms from nearby Forts 
Meade and Belvoir and Arlington Can- 
tonment. And on the river was a flo- 
tilla of canoes and boats. 

Charles O’Connell and Lucy Monroe 
were scheduled as conductor and solo- 
ist, respectively, for the second concert, 
July 2. But rain on two successive 
nights marred the event. The concert 
was postponed the first night, and on 
July 3 about 150 persons braved a 
downpour to hear the orchestra play 
for a scheduled broadcast. 

Concerts for the remainder of the 
five-week season are to be given on 
Monday and Thursday nights. 

Jay WALz 





Schipa Tours South America 


Tito Schipa, tenor, is fulfilling an 
opera and concert tour of South 
America this Summer. At the close of 
the South American season, Mr. Schipa 
will fly to California to appear with 
the San Francisco Opera, beginning 
Oct. 10. After his engagements there, 
he will be heard with the Chicago Opera 
and will then return to New York to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
At the end of his Metropolitan season, 
Mr. Schipa will undertake a concert 
tour of eight consecutive weeks. 


- 
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ANNUAL PASADENA MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD 





Hans Kindler 





CHAUTAUQUA LISTS 
CONCERT SOLOISTS 


Artists to Appear with Orches- 
tra, in Chamber Music and 
Choral Events 

Cuautaucgua, N. Y., July 10.— 
Chautaugua lists the following soloists 
for its six weeks season of thirty sym- 
phony concerts under the direction of 
Albert Stoessel: singers, John Charles 
Thomas, Josephine Antoine, Susanne 
Fisher, John Gurney, Joan Peebles, 
Bernice Alerie, Alice George, Margery 
Phelps, Pauline Pierce, Hugh Thomp- 
son, Donald Dame, George Britton, 
Evan Evans, Gean Greenwell and Helen 
Van Loon; pianists, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Percy Grainger, Oscar Wagner, Sam- 
uel Sorin, Frances Hall, Betty Humby 
and Harrison Potter; other instrumen- 
talists, Mischa Mischakoff, Reber John- 
son, Albert Stoessel, violinists; Raya 
Garbousova and Georges Miquelle, 
cellists ; Georges Barrére and Frederick 
Wilkins, flutists; and Nathan Gordon, 
violist. 

The Mischakoff String Quartet will 
be heard in three chamber music con- 
certs in Norton Hall and Ernest 
Hutcheson will give a series of piano 





recitals in the Sherwood Memorial 
Auditorium. 
The Chautauqua Choir under the 


direction of Walter Howe will offer a 
concert version of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ 
and Handel’s ‘Messiah’ and Haydn’s 
‘Creation’. Special lecture courses will 
be given by Marion Bauer and Earle 
Voorhies, and George Volkel will be 
heard in weekly organ recitals. 


STEIN OPENS OFFICE 








To Act as Personal Representative and 
Arrange Bookings 

William L, Stein, Inc., Theatrical and 
Concert Agency, opened new offices in 
the Steinway Building on June 9 from 
which Mr. Stein will act as personal 
representative of Simon  Bermanis, 
Gianna Bernhard, Hans Busch, Doro- 
thy Cornish, Henry R. Jackson, Oscar 
Lassner, Eric Rautens, Alexander and 
Clothilde Sakharoff, Angiola Sartorio, 
Set Svanholm, Hermann Weigert and 
Marjorie Williamson. 

Mr. Stein will also complete arrange- 
ments for bookings, theatres, radio and 
film engagements and has signed a con- 
tract with Felix Brentano, stage direc- 
tor, to produce Offenbach’s light opera, 
‘La Vie Parisienne’, with the New 
Opera Company. 





Richard Lert Conducts Handel’s 
‘Saul’—Civic Orchestra and 
Festival Chorus Assists 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 1—The Pa- 
sadena Music Festival, held from June 
1 to 6, started on a new path. Richard 
Lert, musical director in company with 
Andrew Neff, president, and Lloyd D. 
Mitchell, manager, decided upon the en- 
artists for 


gagement of resident solo 
appearances in the 
Bach Society con- 
cert and, most dra- 
matic change of all, 
in the annual ora- 
torio by George 
Frederick Handel. 
Past experiences 
with high - priced 
importations who 
frowned on re- 
hearsals suggested 
this decision. It 
worked to the ad- 
vantage of all. 
‘Saul’ was the 
choice of oratorio Richard Lert 
again this year and the cast which dis- 
tinguished themselves rather than to be 
set apart by publicity in advance, were: 
Harold Peterson, the best baritone 
among the young Southern Califor- 
nians, singing David; Joseph Sullivan, 
an excellent tenor, singing Jonathan; 
Jane McGowan, a contralto of rare 





beauty of voice and person, as the 
Witch of Endor; Clemence Groves, 
clear-voiced and dramatic young 


Michal, and the intelligent bass, George 
Burnson, born of Russian parents with 
an heredity of the stage, as Saul. 


BALTIMORE ATTENDS 
TWO-DAY FESTIVAL 


Weagly Directs Programs of 
Church Music with Aid of 
Noted Guest Artists 


BALTIMORE, July 10.—A_ two-day 
church music festival was held at 
Brown Memorial Church on May 8 and 
9, with programs that had been ar- 
ranged by W. Richard Weagly, di- 
rector of the festival and choirmaster 
of the church. 

Dr. Helen A. Dickinson was heard on 
the afternoon program of May 8, her 
lecture being ‘Music and Worship’. A 
program of organ music of Honegger 
and Paul de Maleingreau was skilfully 
interpreted by I. Donald Willing. The 
evening program consisted of a recital 
of Leider inimitably sung by Elisabeth 
Schumann. Leo Rosenek served as sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


Virgil Fox Gives Recital 

The program of the second day of the 
festival began with a lecture, ‘The 
Church of Bach’, given with magnetic 
appeal by Nadia Boulanger. This was 
followed by a brilliant organ recital 
consisting of compositions of Bach, 
Brahms, Franck and Karg-Elert played 
with virtuosity by Virgil Fox. The 
closing evening program gave Richard 
Weagly opportunity to produce a cli- 
max to the festival with a moving ren- 
dition of Robin Milford’s oratorio ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ in which Harold 
Haugh, tenor; Katherine Harris, so- 
prano; John Ademy, bass, and Harri- 
son Chalmers, baritone, distinguished 
themselves as soloists. The combined 
chorus of the Brown Memorial Church, 





Dr. Lert used the Pasadena Civie Or- 
chestra, which he conducts and a well 
trained Festival Chorus of 200. It was 
the finest choral presentation Southern 
California has had for years. The spa- 
cious Civic Auditorium of Pasadena 
was filled on June 6 for this event. 

‘Phoebus and Pan’ Given 

Pasadena’s Bach Society is also con- 
ducted by Dr. Lert. The program of cho- 
rales and the Piano Concerto in F Minor 
with dependable Ralph Linsley playing 
the solo part, reached its climax in the 
Cantata 201, the contest between Phoe- 
bus and Pan, which entertained the 
audience delightfully. Many had not 
known Bach had a sense of humor be- 
fore that performance in which Freda 
Starr took the part of Momus; Ruth 
Terry Koechig that of Mercury; Leon 
Blumberg, Imolus; Julian Lieban, Mi- 
das; Lee Gilmore, Phoebus, and George 
Houston, Pan. The translation into 
English was new and the company 
made a point of enunciation and stage 
business. 

The compact group of singers whio 
sing Bach all year around under Dr. 
Lert’s direction and encouragement 
were assisted by a chamber orchestra 
chosen from the Civic Symphony. The 
concert was held in McKinley School 
Auditorium on June 3. 

A combined choral concert in the 
Civic Auditorium, with Howard Swan 
conducting the finale on June 2, and the 
vesper service with ‘Music, a bond of 
universal brotherhood’ as its motto, 
brought in leading choirs of the city 
from the Junior League and P. T. A. 
singers, to the colored singers from 
Metropolitan Baptist Church. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


and the Hanover Choral Club added to 
the inspiring effects of the work. Virgil 
Fox was at the organ. 

The Holy Week Servies at Brown 
Memorial Church featured Gabriel 
Fauré’s ‘Requiem’ on April 8. It was 
beautifully sung by the massed chorus 
of 100 singers under the able direction 
of Richard Weagly with Virgil Fox at 
the organ. The choirs participating were 
the visiting groups, that of Covenant- 
First Presbyterian Choir, Washington, 
D. C.; the Hanover Choral Club, of 
Hanover, Pa.; and the local chorus of 
the Brown Memorial Choir. Katherine 
Harris, soprano, added to the impres- 
siveness of the reading. 

FRANz C. BORNSCHEIN 





Jagel to Appear in Rio 

Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sail on July 18 for 
Rio de Janeiro, where he will partici- 
pate in the seven-week opera season 
from Aug. 5 to Sept. 23. Mr. Jagel 
will sing leading roles in ‘Simon Boc- 
canegra’, ‘Salome’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and 
‘Love of Three Kings’. He will return 
to this country by clipper, arriving in 
San Francisco on Oct. 2, where he has 
been engaged for performances of ‘Ri- 
goletto’ and ‘Simon Boccanegra’ with 
the San Francisco Opera. 





A Correction 

It was incorrectly stated in the June 
10th issue of MusicaAt AMERICA that 
Dr. Wiktor Labunski, who was recently 
named director of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, was at one time 
the conductor of the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic. Dr. Labunski served the or- 
chestra only in the capacity of guest 
conductor. 


























Beecham, Mitropoulos, Weiss- 
mann and Black Conduct— 
Jepson, Eustis, Brailowsky, 
Zimbalist, Jagel, Warren, 
Robeson, Wild and Eva Jessye 
Choir Heard in Series of Four 
Concerts 


NEWARK, N. J., June 25. 


ONCLUDING the sixth annual 
C series of the Essex County Sym- 

phony Society at the Schools 
Stadium on June 24, Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, hke the ancient Roman, came and 
saw and conquered. 

It needed no more than the opening 
Overture to ‘Oberon’, to make the huge 
audience, estimated at some 20,000, 
realize that here was far and away the 
greatest conductor ever heard at these 
concerts. That the orchestra had known 
this in advance of the concert was evi- 
dent from the rising salute with which 
they greeted Sir Thomas when he 
stepped from the wings. To everyone it 
must have been apparent that here was 
a master of the grand style, a meticu- 
lous architect of phrase, a total com- 
mander. Throughout the evening the 
music sang exhilaratingly; the ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ Overture rarely has traveled 
with more verve or its melodies been 
intertwined more jubilantly, In the Al- 
legretto of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony there was evident again the con- 
ductor’s genius for penetrating to the 
heart of the composer’s thought. For 
the first time this season the National 
Anthem, which opened each concert, 
seemed to have some connection with 
the sense of the words to which it is 
sung. 

The soloist, Alexander Brailowsky, 
was held in the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto, to which he added a 
Scriabin Etude and two familiar tidbits 
by Chopin. The audience gave him a 
most enthusiastic reception. During the 
intermission Alison Skipworth address- 
ed the throng in behalf of British War 
Relief. 

Operatic Excerpts Sung 

On June 17 the Society’s concert was 
given by a quartet of opera stars, with 
Frieder Weissmann conducting the or- 
chestra. The soloists were Helen Jep- 
son, soprano; Edwina Eustis, contralto; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor, and Leonard 
Warren, baritone. The program in- 
cluded the introduction and final duet 
from ‘Carmen’, the duet from the first 
act of ‘La Bohéme’, two quartets from 
‘Martha’, one of them an encore, the 
Barcarolle and Act III trio from ‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann’, and ‘several ex- 
cerpts from ‘Otello’, including the finale 
from Act I, Iago’s monologue and the 
quartet from Act II. Enthusiasm ran 
high. 

The second concert of the season, 
held on June 10, brought the dynamic 
conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos. The 
orchestra was heard in Weiner’s tran- 
scription of the Bach Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue in C, the Third Symphony 
of Brahms, and an Overture on Greek 
themes by Glazunoff. With only three 
rehearsals for preparation, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos succeeded in moulding the or- 
chestra completely to express his will. 
There was never any doubt of his de- 
sires; he demands meticulous rhythmic 
detail, a powerful range of dynamics, a 
sharp, biting tone, and a maximum of 
brilliance. Although the orchestral per- 
formance had to reach the audience— 
some 15,000 people—through amplifica- 
tion, the transmitting system employed 
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Handy & Boesser 


At the June 24th Stadium Concert of the Essex County Symphony Society, Newark, 

When Funds Were Solicited for British Aid in Honor of Sir Thomas Beecham. Left 

to Right: Harry Friedgut, Managing Director of the Symphony Society; Mrs. Irving 

Fort of Newark, Captain of the Solicitors; Alexander Brailowsky, Guest Artist; 

Alison Skipworth and Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, President and Founder of the Essex 
County Symphony Society 


this year is so good that one can feel 
quite sure of hearing exactly what is 
produced on the stage. The woodwinds 
in particular, which formerly came 
through rather thinly, sounded quite 
satisfactory, and the trumpets and trom- 
bones, which used to pierce the web of 
tone harshly at times, were not dis- 
torted by the microphones at the most 
recent concert, 

The soloist was Efrem Zimbalist, who 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
Minor. This, like the rest of the pro- 


RINGWALL CONDUCTS 
SERIES IN CLEVELAND 


Fray and Braggiotti Draw Rec- 
ord Audience at Opening of 
Third Season of ‘Pop’ Concerts 


CLEVELAND, O., July 10.—The third 
season of “Pop” concerts by the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra opened on June 
18 in Public Hall. The orchestra is 





Dr. Rudolph Ringwall 


made up of seventy-five members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and is conducted 
by Dr. Rudolph Ringwall, associate con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The first audience of 7,660 broke all 
attendance records of past seasons. 
Fray and Braggiotti, two-piano team 
featured on the opening program, played 
their own arrangement of the first 


gram, Mr. Mitropoulos conducted with- 
out score, 
American Concert Given 

The Symphony  Society’s season 
opened last week with an American con- 
cert conducted by Frank Black, with 
Paul Robeson as principal soloist. The 
regular audience of the Society, aug- 
mented by a host of school children who 
had been admitted at student rates, in- 
cluded about 20,000 persons. Mr. Robe- 
son’s share of the concert consisted of 


vee 


movement of the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
No. 1, in B Flat Minor, and Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’, after which they 
added several encores. The orchestral 
part of the program included Wagner’s 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers’, two 
movements from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade’; the Overture to 
Strauss’s ‘The Bat’; the Barcarolle from 
Offenbach’s ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ ; 
and Herbert’s ‘American Fantasy’. 

Leonard Warren, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was soloist at the 
second concert, on June 20. He con- 
tributed fine performances of the Pro- 
logue from ‘Pagliacci’, and ‘Drake's 
Drum’, ‘Outward Bound’, and ‘The Old 
Superb’, from Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Sea’. Dr. Ringwall opened the program 
with the Overture to Gomez’s ‘Il Guar- 
any’ and continued with Lacome’s ‘La 
Feria’; Mussorgsky’s ‘A Night on Bald 
Mountain’; Saint-Saéns’s Marche Hero- 
ique’; Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring, se- 
lections from Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
and Borodin’s Polovstian Dances.’ 

On June 21, Jerome Gross, Cleve- 
land’s physician-surgeon-violinist gave 
a brilliant performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto. He responded with several 
encores after the spirited applause from 
the large audience and the members of 
the orchestra, during the portion of the 
program which was broadcast. The or- 
chestral selections were popular classics 
by Elgar, Strauss, Dukas, Schubert, 
Herbert, and included two novelties: 
the first, ‘Miniature’ Suite, by Paul 
White, associate conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, which makes 
clever and amusing use of the wood- 
winds; the second Bennet’s “From Af- 
rica to Harlem’. 

Robert Marshall, former student at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, and 
the Juilliard School of Music, returned 
from New York to appear as soloist on 
June 25. He sang Balfe’s ‘Then You'll 
Remember Me’, Grieg’s ‘The Dream’, 
and Rossini’s ‘La Danza’. Dr. Ring- 
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several solos, selections from Gersh 
win’s ‘Porgy and Bess’, and the familiar 
‘Ballad for Americans’. In the last two 
he was assisted by the Eva Jessye Choir. 
Every element in the famous baritone’s 
style was brought into full play, and the 
audience was quick to voice appreciation 
of his artistry. 

Mr. Black’s contributions included 
Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’, Grofé’s ‘Symphony 
in Steel’, with implied apologies to Mos- 
soloff and Gershwin, and Gershwin’s 
‘An American in Paris’ and ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue’ with Earl Wild as piano solo- 
ist. Mr. Black’s performance was fluent 
and skillful. 

The officers of the Essex County 
Symphony Society are Mrs. P. O. Grit- 
fith, president; Mrs. H. C, Barkhorn, 
vice-president; Harry Friedgut, vice- 
president and managing director; Mrs. 
Irving Blum, secretary; P. O. Griffith, 
treasurer, and Hugh E. Barnes, trustee. 
The guarantors are Louis Bamberger, 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, Kresge Department 
Store, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, and 
Griffith Piano Company. A large num- 
ber of local organizations cooperate in 
the production of these concerts. They 
include the Belleville Woman’s Club, 
Catholic Daughters of America, College 
Woman’s Club of Essex County, Con- 
temporary of Newark, The a Kempis, 
Little Falls Woman’s Club, Mercier 
Club, Urban League, Polish University 
Club, Woman’s Club of Bloomfield, 
Woman’s Club of Orange, YM and 
YWHA, YWCA, and Zonta Club of 
Paterson. PHILIP GORDON 


wall conducted Thomas’s Overture to 
‘Mignon’, Grieg’s ‘Norwegian Bridal 
Procession’, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol’, Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ 
Suite No. 1, Strauss’s ‘Artist’s Life’, 
and other works. 

Evelyn Kaye, violinist, and Hollace 
Shaw, soprano, were the soloists on 
June 27. An audience of 6,100 gave 
them a tremendous ovation. These ex- 
tremely gifted young artists are well 
known in radio circles. Miss Kaye gave 
a colorful performance of the first move- 
ment of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, 
and after an encore, Provost’s popular 
‘Intermezzo’, added Hubay’s Hungarian 
Fantasy. Miss Shaw charmed the large 
audience with her expert singing of the 
‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé’, and added 
‘The Last Rose of Summer’, and ‘Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark’. Maurice Sharp, 
solo flutist of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and of the Summer Orchestra, played 
the flute obbligato. The program in- 
cluded Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’; the An- 
dante movement of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 5; Berlioz’s ‘March to the 
Scaffold’; Weber’s ‘Invitation to the 
Dance’; and the ‘1812’ Overture. 

Mary Van Kirk, contralto. one of the 
winners of the Sherwin-Williams Met- 
ropolitan Opera auditions of the air, 
was soloist on June 28. Two Verdi 
arias, ‘O don fatale’, from ‘Don Carlos’, 
and ‘Stride le vampa’, from ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, displayed the exceptional dra- 
matic quality of her voice. She added 
Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’, and Brahms’s 
‘Cradle Song’, which were on the broad- 
cast portion of the concert. Dr. Ring 
wall’s program opened with Halvorsen’s 
‘March of the Boyars’, Dvorak’s 
Humoresque’, which was played by 
Felix Eyle, concert master of the or- 
chestra; Handel’s Largo, the Overture 
to Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’, Ponchielli’s 
‘Dance of the Hours’, Herbert’s ‘Eileen’, 
and Morton Gould’s interesting arrange- 
ment of ‘Dark Eyes’. 

Witma HunNING 
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Lucy Monroe to Direct 
American Music with RCA 





Appointed Head of New Patriotic 
Department—To Campaign in 
Aid of Music for Defense 
Lucy Monroe, well known concert 
and radio soprano, over the week-end 
of July 4 was appointed director of a 





Lucy Monroe 


newly-formed department of patriotic 
and American music with the Radio 
Corporation of America. Miss Monroe’s 
new position will not interfere with her 
weekly radio broadcast on “Manhattan- 
Merry-Go-Round”, or with her concert 
activities, 

In her new capacity the soprano will 
travel throughout the United States in 
the van of a campaign RCA is urging 
for music in defense. 


Nashville Hears ‘Pagliacci’ in English 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 10.— Over 
2,500 people heard ‘Pagliacci’ at the 
fifth annual Starlight Musical in the 
natural amphitheater at “Singing Wa- 
ters”, the suburban home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lewis in Nashville on June 
17. It was the first time an opera had 
been attempted on this series. The 
Starlight Musical was introduced to 
Nashville in 1936 by Mr. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis sang the role of Tonio; Mary 
Elizabeth Emmerling was the Nedda; 
Ross Dowden was the Peppe; Frank 
Ligon was the Canio; and Campbell 
Beazley was the Silvio. Charles Bryan 
was the conductor, Margaret Pittman 
Bowers the pianist, and Robert Meyers 
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the organist. Richard Dunn was the 
dramatic coach and Corwin Rife was 
stage electrician. The opera was given 
in English. 


PROVIDENCE ATTENDS 
DEDICATION OF HALL 


Opening of New Auditorium at 
Rhode Island School Marked 
By Musical Events 

ProvipENCcE, R. I., July 8.—The dedi- 
cation of the splendid new Auditorium 
of the Rhode Island School of Design 
was the occasion for two musical pro- 
grams and a pageant. 

The Musical Art Quartet, assisted by 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, played the 
Haydn Quartet in C, Op. 54, No. 1, the 
Quartet of Debussy and the Quintet of 
Franck. It was a memorable evening, 
bringing great music by great players, 
who are frequently heard in this city. 
An overflow audience heard Martha 
Baird Allen and Arthur B. Hitchcock 
make their debut as a piano duo, play- 
ing the Brahms Variations on a theme 
by Haydn. The Providence Festival 
Chorus led by John B. Archer and ac- 
companied by Beatrice Warden Roberts, 
sang the Chorale: ‘Now Let Every 
Tongue Adore Thee’ of Bach, ‘Ador- 
amus Te’ by Palestrina, ‘Cradle Song’ 
by Brahms, ‘May Day Carol’ as ar- 
ranged by Taylor and Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s ‘Thou, O Lord, Art Our Father’. 
The program opened with two selections 
by the Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arlan R. Coolidge, the Over- 
ture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ by Gluck and 
the first movement of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony. There was sustained ap- 
plause for all and the duo pianists were 
obliged to respond with several extras. 
Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, president of 
the School, welcomed the audience and 
the musicians. 

Erica Morini, violinist, played Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in A, the Sonata in D 
by Vivaldi-Respighi, the Tartini- 
Kreisler arrangement of the ‘Variations 
on a Theme of Corelli’ and various 
shorter works including Paganini’s 
famous ‘Moses Fantasy’ as the final 
program in the Pawtucket-Attleboro 
Civic Music Association series in Paw- 
tucket Senior High School on April 17. 
Max Lanner was the worthy assisting 
pianist. 

A chamber music series was given by 
the Coolidge Quartet in Alumnae Hall. 
The concerts were sponsored by the 
Department of Music of Brown Uni- 
versity and Arthur B. Hitchcock, pian- 
ist, joined the Quartet to present Schu- 
mann’s Quintet as the concluding work 
of the series. The artistry of the per- 
formances made these programs stand 
out in a season unusually rich, 

A. R.C. 











Ray Lev to Play with Philharmonic at 
Stadium 


Ray Lev, pianist, was to be soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic- Symphony 
at the Lewisohn Stadium on July 12 in 
an all-Mozart program, playing the A 
Major Concerto. Miss Lev was soloist 
with the NYA Orchestra on June 1 ina 
broadcast performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto under the baton of Fritz 
Mahler. On May 22 she played at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, the program in- 
cluding the Bach D Minor Concerto 
with string orchestra. She was soloist 
at a Rockwell Kent Testimonial at 
Pythian Temple on May 17 and played 
for Hadassah on May 5 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and was soloist recently for the 
Dutch Treat Club. 
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ILLINOIS ENSEMBLE 
COMPLETE SERIES 


Leo Kopp Conducts Orchestra 
with Soloists — NYA Men 
Heard in Concert 

Cuicaco, July 10.—Leo Kopp con- 
ducted one of the concerts in the series 
he is offering with the Illinois Sym- 
phonic Ensemble in Kimball Hall on 
June 16. The program included Mias- 
kovsky’s Sinfonietta for string orches- 
tra, Hindemith’s Song Cycle, ‘Die Junge 
Magd’, Fauré’s ‘Elégie’ for ‘cello and 
orchestra, and Ibert’s Divertissement. 
The Hindemith songs were sung by 
Bettina Bjorksten with great emotional 
intensity. Jenska Slebos, first ’cellist of 
the Ensemble, was soloist in the Fauré 
‘Elégie’. She played with a firm, beau- 
tifully-textured tone. Ibert’s Divertis- 
sement, with which the program closed, 
was the sensation of the evening. Mr. 
Kopp and his musicians entered into the 
burlesque of the music with abandon, 
and the Finale had to be repeated. 

At the eighth and final concert of the 
series, on June 23, Guy Maier, pianist, 
was soloist in Mozart’s Concert No. 21 
in C. The performance was full of 
warmth and humor. Mozart’s wit was 
revealed in the ‘Musical Joke’ with 
which the program opened. Mr. Kopp 
and the ensemble performed the sly 
little piece amusingly. After the in- 
termission came Paul Graener’s ‘Flute 
of Sans-Souci’ with Josef Zverow as 
soloist, and John Alden Carpenter’s 
‘Krazy Kat’. Mr. Carpenter recently 
revised the score of ‘Krazy Kat’, and 
this was the first Chicago performance 
of the new version. 

Bruce Foote, baritone, and Margaret 
Sweeny, harpist, were soloists with the 
Illinois Symphonic Ensemble on June 9 
in Kimball Hall. Mr. Kopp presented 
one of his own works, the Rhapsody 
No. 1, for string orchestra, heard on 
this occasion for the first time. Also in 
a first Chicago performance was the 
Avison transcription for string orches- 
tra of Scarlatti’s Concerto Grosso in A. 
The concert closed with Roussel’s Sin- 
fonietta for string orchestra. 

Florence Kirsch, young Chicago pian- 
ist, appeared with the Illinois Sym- 
phonic Ensemble on June 2 in a fine 
performance of Bach’s Concerto No. | 
in D Minor. The remainder of the 
program consisted of John Ireland’s 
Concertino Pastorale, for string orches- 
tra; Two Sketches for String Orchestra 
based on French Canadian Airs by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan; Peter Warlock’s 
Serenade for Strings; and Leo Weiner’s 
Divertimento No. 2 in A Minor. 

The Chicago NYA Symphony Or- 
chestra, Irwin Fischer, conductor, gave 
an outdoor concert on the grounds of 
St. Anne’s Hospital on June 15. Ruth 
Rubinstein, violinist, was soloist in 
Wieniawski’s ‘Légende’ for violin and 
orchestra. David Chausow, concert- 
master of the Chicago NYA Symphony, 
took over the conductor’s stand for the 
playing of the Intermezzo from Kodaly’s 
‘Hary Janos’. Compositions by Dvorak, 
Bach, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moniuszko, 
McDonald, and Strauss made up the 
rest of the program. B. 








Kennedy Sings at Fort Devens, Mass. 

Steven Kennedy, baritone, sang be- 
fore about 23,000 draftees and visitors 
at Fort Devens, Mass., on Decoration 
Day. In addition to his recital in Mun- 
cie, Ind., on June 25 at the Ball State 
Teachers College, Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared on two radio programs in 
Chicago. 


JOSEPH BATTISTA WINS 
GUIOMAR NOVAES AWARD 


Will Appear in Ten or More Concerts 
in Brazilian Cities and with Rio 
de Janeiro Symphony 

The Guiomar Novaes Award, provid- 
ing for a North American pianist to go 
to South America as the guest of Mme. 
Novaes, Brazilian 
pianist, was won 
by Joseph Battista, 
at the conclusion 
of the finals held 
in Carnegie Hall 
on June 16, 17, 18 
and 19. Mr. Bat- 
tista will appear 
in ten or more con- 
certs in Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and other Brazilian 
cities, including an 
appearance as solo- 
ist with the Rio de 
Janeiro Symphony. He will sail for Rio 
on July 3. The award was offered by 
Mme. Novaes as her personal contribu- 
tion to cultural interchange among the 
Americas. Judges in the contest were 
Leon Barzin, Mieczyslaw Munz, Hans 
Wilhelm Steinberg and Sigismond Sto- 
jowski. Honorary members of the jury 
were Olga Samaroff Stokowski and Isi- 
dor Philipp. The contest was under the 
supervision of Arthur Judson, president 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation. 

Mr. Battista was born in Philadel- 
phia, attended the Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory of Music and the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School. In January, 1939, he made 
his debut as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in the Academy of Mu- 
sic in that city, playing the Rachmani- 
noff Second Concerto under the baton 
of Eugene Ormandy. He was immedi- 
ately re-engaged to play at the final 
pair of concerts with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra that season. On Nov. 12, 
1940, he made his New York debut in 
Town Hall, and since then has given 
concerts in twelve states. Mr. Battista 
is twenty-three years old. 








Joseph Battista 





Chasins Completes Busy Season 

Abram Chasins, pianist and composer, 
recently completed an active season 
when he appeared on May 14 as soloist 
with the Hartford Symphony. Mr. 
Chasins will spend the next few months 
at his Summer home in Chappaqua, 
N. Y. He plans no composing, but to 
practice works scheduled for perform- 
ance next season. 
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BOJANOWSKI HEADS 
WISCONSIN SYMPHONY 


Succeeds Prager as_ Resident 
Conductor—Dragonette Solo- 
ist at First Concert 
MILWAUKEE, July 10.—The Wiscon- 
sin Symphony opened its Summer 
season of Music under the Stars at the 
Blatz Temple on June 24 directed by its 








Jerzy Bojanowski, New Resident Conductor 
of the Wisconsin Symphony 

new resident conductor, Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski. Mr. Bojanowski was appointed re- 
cently to replace Dr. Sigfrid Prager, 
who resigned. About 30,000 listeners 
gathered on the opening night to hear 
the all-American program with Jessica 
Dragonette as soprano soloist. 

The concert began with ‘America’ and 
closed with the ‘Star Spangled Banner’. 
Not only was it an American program, 
but two Milwaukee composers were 
represented. ‘A Little Symphony’, Op. 
65, by Carl Eppert, and ‘National Unity 
March’ by Herman Kelbe, a member of 
the orchestra, were heard. The orch- 
estra also played ‘Danza’ by John Alden 
Carpenter and ‘Two Indian Dances’, by 
Charles Sanford Skilton. Miss Drag- 
onette sang ‘Salce Salce’ (Willow, 
Willow), from Act IV of ‘Otello’, the 
‘Ave Maria’ from the same opera, and 
a group of American songs. The orch- 
estra contributed fine accompaniments. 

Mr. Bojanowski will conduct all of 
the Park concerts and will give ten ma- 
jor concerts at the Auditorium during 
the Winter. Other soloists chosen for 
the Summer are Jacques Fray and Ma- 
rio Braggiotti, duo-pianists; Lucille 
Manners, Dennis Morgan, Marian 
Claire, Michael Bartlett, and Henry 
Weber (conductor), Helen Jepson, 
John Charles Thomas, James Melton 


and Francia White. 


ANNA R. RosBINSON 





Winnipeg to Hear New Celebrity Series 

WInnipec, CAN., July 10.—Fred M. 
Gee, manager of the Celebrity Con- 
cert series, recently announced the fol- 
lowing artists for the 1941-42 series: 
Colonel de _ Basil’s original Ballet 


Russe; Ruth Draper, actress-diseuse; 
Zino Francescatti, violinist; José Iturbi, 
pianist; Dorothy Maynor, soprano; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘cellist; Paul Robeson, baritone, with 
Clara Rockmore, thereminist, as assist- 
ing artist; Gyorgy Sandor, pianist; 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; and 
Richard Tauber, tenor. 





ITALIAN OPERA CHORUS 
APPEARS IN MILWAUKEE 





Municipal Recreation Department Pre- 
sents Concert—All American 
Youth Orchestra Heard 


MILWAUKEE, July 10.—The Italian 
Opera Chorus of the department of mu- 
nicipal Recreation of Milwaukee Public 
Schools presented ‘Opera Caravan’, a 
musical comedy with operatic sketches, 
on June 13. John D. Annello, the direc- 
tor, has been in charge of the chorus 
since 1934. The operas presented were 
as follows: The village scene from ‘Car- 
men’, with Alice Horvath as Carmen; 
Overture and Monastery Scene from 
‘La Forza del Destino’; Overture and 
Prison Scene from ‘Faust’, and _ the 
Overture and Sextet from ‘Lucia’. Dor- 
othy C. Enderis is head of the munic- 
ipal recreation. 

On June 5 the All-American Youth 
Orchestra, directed by Leopold Stokow- 
ski, made its first local appearance at 
the Auditorium. The program consisted 
of the Bach Fugue, in G Minor, tran- 
scribed by Stokowski; the First Sym- 
phony of Brahms; Natalie Bender’s 
‘San Luis Rey’; the love music from 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ as arranged by the 
conductor ; and some extra Bach, Schu- 
bert and Johann Strauss works. The 
climax of the Bach Fugue was breath- 
taking in its power and beauty, the 
Brahms reading was superb, with a ma- 
ture interpretation and the added spirit 
of youth, and the Wagner was rich and 
vigorous. A. R. R. 





Birmingham Symphony Plans Season 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 10.—The 
Civic Symphony will have Dorsey Whit- 
tington as conductor, for 1941-42. 
Dr. Raymond R. Paty, president of the 
Birmingham Southern College, will be 
the president for the next season and 
with him will be the following vice- 
presidents: Thomas W. Martin, Noble 
Hendrix, and Charles F. Zukowski, Jr. 
Minnie McNeil Carr and Fletcher Gray 
will be the secretary and treasurer, and 
Joseph H. Loveman will head next 
year’s membership campaign. 





Nelson Sabin Sings at Benefit 


Nelson Sabin, American baritone, was 
recently heard in a benefit concert for 
the Hospital for Incurables in New 
York. He sang works of Cesti, Torelli, 
Grieg, Franz, Malotte, Burleigh and 
role of Alfio in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
Curran. Mr. Sabin has also been heard 
in recital in New Jersey and sang the 
under the direction of Alfred Rosinger 
in Paterson, N. J. He sang works 
by Cesti, Legrenzi, Franz, Grieg, Hue, 
Schroeder and Curran over Radio Sta- 
tion WNYC on April 17. 
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PENSIS AND SABATINI 
LEAD WPA ORCHESTRA 


Many Novelties by Native Com- 
posers Given—NYA Symphony 
Conducted by Vyner 

PHILADELPHIA, July 6.—Henri Pen- 
sis, former conductor of Radio-Luxem- 
bourg and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and 
present director of the New Jersey Phil- 
harmonic of Newark, appeared in his 
local debut as guest-conductor of the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony at Ir- 
vine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania on June 8 and created 
strongly favorable opinions by excellent 
qualifications in leadership and inter- 
pretation shown in his direction of 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, a Noc- 
turne by Fauré, and the Overture to 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. The con- 
cert had Marshall Moss, violinist of 
East Orange, N. J., and winner of the 
1935 Naumburg Award, as an expert 
and expressive soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
E Minor Concerto. 

In the same hall on June 15, under 
Guglielmo Sabatini, resident conductor, 
the orchestra offered Beethoven’s A 
Major Symphony; the Overture to 
Verdi’s ‘I Vespri Siciliani’, and ‘Sea 
Mist’, a “tone picture” by Martin Mus- 
caro of Oaklyn, N. J. Presented for the 
first time, Mr. Muscaro’s work proved 
agreeable in substance and instrumenta- 
tion and was warmly accepted, the com- 
poser being called on to rise in acknowl- 
edgement of the applause. In addition 
to program listed, Joseph Lockett, local 
Negro pianist, as soloist in Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto. 


New Elmore Suite Played 


An Irvine Auditorium concert on 
July 2 with Mr. Sabatini directing gave 
prominence to the initial local presenta- 
tion of “Three Colors” (‘‘Green”, 
“Blue”, and “Orange”), a suite for 
string orchestra, by Robert H. Elmore, 
well-known young Philadelphia mu- 
sician and composer and member of the 
music department faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. On the first 
hearing the work struck the writer as 
one of the best and most enjoyable of 
Mr. Elmore’s instrumental compositions 
as to musical material and _ scoring. 
Other numbers were Liszt’s A Major 
piano Concerto; Mendelssohn’s infre- 
quently played ‘Reformation’ Sym- 
phony; Dvorak’s ‘Carneval’ Overture, 
and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. Anna Bur- 
stein-Bieler, European pianist now liv- 
ing here, was a brilliant exponent of the 
solo part in the Liszt Concerto. Another 
soloist was Dorothy Hornberger, organ- 
ist, in pieces by Bach, Yon, and others. 

On June 25, the orchestra, led by 
Mr. Sabatini, inaugurated an outdoor 
series with a concert in the Grand 
Court of the Philadelphia Art Museum. 
Eleanor Gifford, contralto, as soloist, 
sang two songs: ‘Cloudless Night’ and 
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‘Ere the Night Pass’, by Robert H. El- 
more (the texts by Miss Gifford), and 
‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’ from 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah’. 
The surrounding bill included Mr. Sa- 
batini’s tuneful ‘Pictures from Abruzzi’; 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony; Jo- 
hann Strauss’s ‘Emperor’ waltz; Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Marche Slav’, and Glinka’s 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Overture. Miss 
Gifford also appeared at a Hunting 
Park concert on June 26, singing the 
same numbers. A Hunting Park con- 
cert on June 30 engaged Alfred Clymer, 
tenor, as soloist in Franck’s ‘Panis An- 
gelicus’ and other songs with orchestra- 
tions by Mr. Sabatini. 


Sponsored by the Philadelphia Flag 
Week Committee, an entertaining con- 
cert was given by the NYA Symphony 
of this city in Town Hall on June 13 
with Louis Vyner conducting and Fred- 
eric Man, pianist, as soloist in Liszt’s 
‘Hungarian Fantasy’. A business ex- 
ecutive with music as an avocation and 
a pupil of Artur Rubinstein, Mr. Mann 
demonstrated excellent abilities in his 
performance. The orchestral list con- 
tained Bach’s prelude in E Flat in “Mr. 
Vyner’s transcription; Cailliet’s - 
rangement of ‘Pop! Goes the Weasel” 
James Francis Cooke’s ‘Havana Nights’ 
(Rhumba), orchestrated by ~ Richard 
Cameron, and pieces by Glinka, De- 
bussy and Borodin. 


NATIVE WORKS GIVEN 
BY MUSIC ALLIANCE 


Sessions Quartet, Nordoff Cello 
Theme and Variations and 
McDonald Trio Heard 

PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—Presented 
by the Music Alliance on June 14, a 
program of chamber music by three 
contemporary American composers af- 








forded exceptional interest. Credited 
with a first local performance was 
Roger Session’s E Minor Quartet, 


finely set forth by the Galimir String 
Quartet. Next offered was the Theme 
and Variations from Paul Nordoff’s 
Sonata for ’cello and piano with Benar 
Heifetz and Eduard Steuerman collab- 
orating. The evening concluded with 
the premiere of Harl McDonald’s Trio 
No. 2, in G Minor, for violin, ’cello, and 
piano. The music was admirably served 
by Messrs. Galimir, Heifetz, and Steu- 
erman. 

The seventh annual Twilight Musi- 
cale for the benefit of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta on June 
17 enlisted the participation of Agnes 
Davis, soprano; Yasha Kayaloff, vio- 
linist; John Grey, ‘cellist, and Robert 
H. Elmore, composer-pianist. The con- 
cert took place at “Deepdene,” the 
Wynnewood home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gideon Boericke. June concerts at the 
Wanamaker Store under the direction 
of Henri Elkan presented Frances 
Greer and Hallie Nowland, sopranos of 
the Philadelphia Opera Company, and 
James Montgomery, tenor, and James 
Pease, baritone, together with chorus, 
orchestra, and organ. A recent Students 
Opera Company concert under the di- 
rection of Diane Irvine engaged Au- 
gusta Spector, Dorothy Marshall, and 
Floralee Thomas, sopranos; William 
Joseph Walker, tenor; James Bingham, 


Philadelphia 
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baritone, and Ralph Cavalucci, bass. 
Carl Buchman was at the piano. 

The Twentieth Century Music Group, 
devoted to contemporary solo and cham- 
ber music, recently concluded its second 
season, the roster of works given in- 
cluding compositions by Stravinsky, 
Falla, Sessions, Piston, Schoenberg, 
Bloch, Bartok, Harris, Copland, Brit- 
ten, Walton, and Berkeley. Also repre- 
sented were Fauré and Debussy. The 
organizing committee consists of Mme. 
Renée Longy Miquelle of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, Carl Buchman, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Katherine Wolff, and 
Rafael Druian. Anne B. Brock, Felix 
Meyer, and Harry Sprogell constitute 
the executive committee. 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
HEARD IN LOUISVILLE 


Ormandy Conducts Orchestra in 
Last Event of Community 
Concert Series 

LouIsviIL_e, Ky., July 10.—Probably 
never in the history of musical Louis- 
ville has an attraction aroused more en- 
thusiasm than did the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Eugene 
Ormandy, at the Memorial Auditorium, 
recently. 

The audience was of capacity size and 
gave Mr. Ormandy a warm welcome 
when he appeared, and the enthusiasm 
grew as the concert progressed. At the 
close of the printed programme Mr. 
Ormandy was forced to add three en- 
cores. 

The regular program embraced the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, 
the Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, the Richard Strauss ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’, and four excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. The extra 
works added were ‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries’, the ‘Emperor’ waltz by Jo- 
hann Strauss, and a lighter piece by 
Harl McDonald, entitled ‘The Legend 
of the Arkansas Traveler’. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is the manager of the orchestra. 

This was the last attraction of the 
1940-41 season of the Louisville Com- 
munity Concert Association, of which 
William G. Meyer is artist-manager. 
Mr. Meyer’s line-up of attractions for 
the coming season embraces Ezio Pinza, 
Simon Barer, Helen Traubel, Jascha 
Heifetz, and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos as conductor 
and Eugene List, pianist, as soloist. 

The Louisville Civic Arts Associa- 
tion presented Leopold Stokowski and 
the All-American Youth Orchestra on 
June 11, at the State Fair Pavilion, be- 
fore a large audience. The program em- 
braced the Novacek ‘Perpetuum Mobile’, 
the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
a Paul Creston work titled ‘With Hu- 
mor’ and the Love Music from Richard 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’. 

Harvey PEAKE 











The Phil-Art Trio to Give Three 
Concerts 

PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—The Phil- 
Art Trio, composed of Josef Wissow, 
pianist; Helen Berlin, violinist, and 
Emil Folgmann, ’cellist, will give three 
concerts next season in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on Oct. 23, Nov. 20 and 
Jan. 22 under the management of Emma 
Feldman. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
TO PLAY IN BUFFALO 





Boston and Minneapolis Orchestras to 
Visit City Under Auspices of 
Zorah Berry 

BuFrFa.o, N. Y., July 10.—Two sym- 
phony orchestras, the Boston and Min- 
neapolis, under the batons of Serge 
Koussevitzky and 
Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, respectively, 
will play in Buffalo 
in 1941-42 under 
the auspices of 
the Zorah Berry 
Greater Artist Se- 
ries. 

The artists and 
events for the reg- 
ular series are as 
follows: Helen 
Traubel, soprano, 
Oct. 14; Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, 
Oct. 28; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, 
Nov. 11; Lily Pons, soprano; Nov. 25; 
the Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor, Dec. 9; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, tenor, Jan. 15; Dalies Frantz, 
pianist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, 
Jan. 27, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
March 10. 

Additional attractions include the ap- 
pearances of the Trapp Family Singers 
on Dec. 29 and 30; the Minneapolis 
Symphony under the baton of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, on Feb. 10; Oscar Le- 
vant, pianist, on Feb. 24; Arthur Whit- 
temore and Jack Lowe, duo-pianists, on 
March 24, and the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus, on March 24. 





Zorah Berry 





Dougherty and Ruzicka Heard 

The duo-pianists, Celius Dougherty 
and Vincenz Ruzicka, were heard at the 
Park Lane Hotel on May 27 when they 
appeared in a group of works by De- 
bussy and Ravel for the meeting of 
“France Forever.” The pianists plan 
to spend the Summer at Cape Neddick, 
Me., where Mr. Dougherty will continue 
to compose and arrange works for two 
pianos and will also revise and edit 
works of the old masters. Several of 
Mr. Dougherty’s transcriptions are 
scheduled for publication in the Fall. 
Mr. Dougherty and Mr. Ruzicka will 
open their tour next season with an ap- 
pearance in Princeton, N. J., on the 
all-star series. 





MacSwayne Ends Southern Tour 

Leonard MacSwayne, young Ameri- 
can pianist, recently returned from his 
first Southern tour. He played in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., for the Orpheus Club; at 
Davidson College, N. C.; at Mooresville, 
N. C.; at the Carolina Theatre for the 
Music Division of the Woman’s Club; 
at Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga.; and at 
Auburn, Ala. Mr. MacSwayne is re- 
engaged for next year with a more ex- 
tensive itinerary. 
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this delightful series began under most 
favorable circumstances. 

The program for the opening concert 
listed Walton’s ‘Scapino’, Taylor’s 
‘Through the Looking-Glass’, MacDow- 
ell’s ‘The Haunted Forest’ and Rach- 
maninoff’s Symphony No. 2, in E 
Minor, Op. 27. The Rachmaninoff 
Symphony received spontaneous and 
long lasting acclaim for the devoted 
reading given it by Dr. Stock and the 
orchestra. Walton’s ‘Scapino’ lost none 
of its whimsical, roguish appeal in Ra- 
vinia’s environs and Taylor’s ‘Looking- 
Glass’ Suite gained renewed admiration 
for its thorough musicianship and de- 


lightful imagery. MacDowell’s short 
but pleasing, ‘Haunted Forest’ closed 


the first half of the program. 

The second of the two pre-season con- 
certs at Ravinia on June 29 was for 
children, but it drew many interested 
adults too. Dr. Frederick Stock pointed 
out the things to look for in each 
composition that the Chicago Sym- 
phony played. He had the children 
singing the trumpet theme of the Ga- 
votte from Bach’s Third Suite in D; he 
called upon different sections of the or- 
chestra to play their parts separately to 
show how the ‘Air’ of the suite was 
made; he asked the children to differ- 
entiate between the flute, the oboe, and 
the clarinet in ‘Forest Murmurs’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’; and he described 
the weird happenings in Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Danse Macabre’. To all this the young 
audience responded brightly. Added to 
the program was Sousa’s ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever.’ 

For Sir Thomas’s second program on 
July 3, Brahms’s Symphony No. 3, in F 
was featured. The excellent impression 
made at his first appearance was given 
further impetus by a masterful inter- 
pretation of the Brahms Symphony. 
The Symphony moved along at a goodly 
pace, gaining momentum and climactic 
episodes without strain or apparent ef- 
fort. The program was further embel- 
lished with Tchaikovsky’s fantasia, 
‘Francesca da Rimini’, the Procession 
and Dance Air, from Debussy’s ‘The 


Prodigal Son’, a suite from Bizet’s 
opera, ‘Carmen’ and an Overture by 
Zoltan Kurthy. O 


The first soloist to appear at the 
festival was Rudolph Firkusny, Czech 
pianist. He played the Dvorak Con- 
certo in G Minor with the Chicago 
Symphony under Sir Thomas on July 5. 
This was said to be the first local per- 
formance of the _ sixty-five-year-old 
work, and both Mr. Firkusny and Sir 
Thomas did their utmost to have it 
make a good impression. Although it 
seems to lack those qualities which 
make a piece of music important or en- 
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particular favor by a convincing rendi- 
tion of ‘Pace, pace mio Dio’ from Ver- 
di’s ‘Forza del Destino’, other works 
being ‘Dich theure Halle’ from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Sweetheart’ 
from Romberg’s ‘Maytime’. 

Of unusual interest on Mr. Stein- 
berg’s program on June 30 was the 
rarely-heard ballet music which Verdi 
composed for the Paris performances of 
his ‘Otello’, the music consisting of four 
dances. The evening also furnished a 
delightful statement of Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn and stimu- 
lating performances of Dvorak’s 
‘Scherzo Capriccioso’, and a round of 
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Frederick Stock 


dearing, no one could help but be daz- 
zled by its surface glitter as exhibited 
through the virtuoso playing of Mr. 
Firkusny. The audience liked the young 
pianist immensely and was so persistent 
in its applause that he played the Cho- 
pin A Flat Waltz as encore. 

Sir Thomas conducted the orchestra 
in Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony dur- 
ing the last half of the program. The 
cooperation between Sir Thomas and 
the Chicago Symphony was excellent. 
The program also contained the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’. 
An audience of 4,700, the largest this 
season, attended. B. 


Soloists To Be Heard 


Sir Thomas Beecham will continue to 
conduct the Chicago Symphony during 
the second week of Ravinia’s seven- 
week season. Soloist with the orchestra 
on July 12 will be René LeRoy, French 
flutist, who will play Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D. Following Sir Thomas on 
the podium at Ravinia will be: Nicolai 
Malko, who will conduct for the third 
week of the Festival; Carlos Chavez, 
the fourth week; Georg Szell, the fifth 
week; and Pierre Monteux, the sixth 
week. The Budapest String Quartet 
will conclude Ravinia’s season with a 
week of chamber music. Gitta Gradova, 
pianist, will be soloist on July 17, under 
Mr. Malko’s baton in the Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini. 
Yehudi Menuhin will be violin soloist in 
the Beethoven Concerto on July 24 and 
July 26. Helen Traubel, soprano, will 
sing at Ravinia’s last two symphony 
concerts of the season on Aug. 9 and 


10. B. 


Wagner comprising the Prelude and 
‘Love-Death’ from ‘Tristan’, the ‘Ven- 
usburg’ music from “Tannhauser’, the 
“Waldweben’ from ‘Siegfried’, and the 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Alton Jones to Play Wyble ‘Villanelle’ 


Alton Jones, pianist, will appear in 
the Juilliard piano recital series on July 
15, the program to be broadcast over 
Station WNYC. In addition to some 
Bach transcriptions, the program in- 
cludes the MacDowell ‘Keltic’ Sonata. 
Turina’s ‘Zapateado’, works by Chopin, 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff, and ‘Vil- 
lanelle’ from Suite No. 2 by Melvin 
Wyble, a young American composer. 


LAUNCHEDINCHICAGO 


Henry Weber Conducts Opera 
Orchestra with Vivian Della 
Chiesa as Soloist 


CuHicaco, July 8.—The 1941 series of 
free Grant Park concerts, sponsored by 
the Chicago Park District and the Chi- 
cago Federation of Musicians, began on 
July 8 with Henry Weber conducting 
the Chicago Opera Orchestra and Viv- 
ian Della Chiesa, soprano, as guest 
artist. The windswept acres of land on 
the lake front opposite Eleventh Street 
were thronged with thousands of people. 

The program opened with the Prelude 





Henry Weber 


to Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger,’ which 
Mr. Weber conducted with a consistent 
regard for fine, sturdy tone. Vivacious 
Vivian Della Chiesa then made her ap- 
pearance. With a trio of photographers 
flashing powerful lights only a foot or 
two from her eyes, she sang Schubert’s 
‘Ave Maria’ and the ‘Jewel Song’ from 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’. Her voice, like her 
personality, was vital and rich, her dic- 
tion clear and strong. Her second 
group, sung at the end of the concert, 
included ‘One Fine Day’ from Puccini’s 
‘Madame Butterfly’, Mulloy’s ‘Kerry 
Dance’, and Rossini’s ‘La Danza’. 
These were followed by many encores 
which the cheering, whistling, palm- 
pounding audience insisted upon. 

The major orchestral work on the 
program was Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Although it began more or less 
tentatively, it gathered momentum and 
intensity as it went along. By the time 
the fourth movement was reached, Mr. 
Weber and the orchestra had so warmed 
the audience by their emotion-packed 
music-making that it had forgotten all 
about the chill breeze blowing off the 
lake. But something unexplainable 
happened on the very last chord. The 
orchestra, as a unit, failed to respond to 
Mr. Weber’s beat, and the end of the 


symphony was a dull, anti-climactic 
thud. The orchestra also played 
Strauss’s ‘Tales from the Vienna 


Woods’ and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’. 

It is hoped that the Grant Park con- 
certs will continue nightly through Sept. 
7, although at present the budget can 
only assure them up to Aug. 17. The 
concerts are personally supervised by 
James C. Petrillo, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Musicians and the 
American Federation of Musicians, 

RuTtTH Barry 
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CELEBRATING TYLER'S NINTH CIVIC SERIES 


After a Concert Given by Ezio Pinza, Closing the Season of the Tyler, Tex., 
Association, Officers and Guests Meet at a Reception: 


Civic Music 
(Left to Right) Mrs. Talbot Williams, 


Secretary of the Association; Addison Amor, Civic Concert Service Representative; Mrs. W. B. 


Walsh, Vice-President of the Association; Mr. 


Pinza, and Thomas B, Ramey, President of 


the Association 


Tyter, Tex., July 10—The Civic 
Music Association of Tyler recently 
concluded its ninth annual series with a 
concert given by Ezio Pinza. A recep- 
tion followed the concert. This event 
also marked the opening of the tenth an- 
nual membership week. At the conclu- 


PORTLAND SEASON 
DRAWS TO CLOSE 


Symphony Under Cook, Commu- 
nity Concert and Club Events 
Attract Large Crowds 


PorTLAND, ME., July 10.—Large audi- 
ences attended each of the first concerts 
in the regular series given by the Port- 
land Symphony in its eighteenth season. 
Now in its fourth consecutive year under 
the baton of Russell Ames Cook of Bos- 
ton, the eighty-six-piece symphony is 
one of the most active of local organiza- 
tions. The year’s schedule has included 
two junior concerts given before some 
1,000 school children, the first program 


sion of the campaign, Thomas B. Ra- 
mey, president, announced that the 
membership had increased and that the 
following artists will be presented next 


season: Erica Morini, Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Stella Roman and Donald 
Dickson. 


providing unusual interest through its 
soloist, fourteen-year-old David Baker, 
a local pianist of outstanding talent, who 
played Beethoven’s Concerto No. 1 in 
C with the orchestra, 

Concerts by Yehudi Menuhin and the 
National Symphony under Hans Kind- 
ler and Eugene List have already been 
heard in the splendid series of four cur- 
rently offered by the Portland Commu- 
nity Concert Association. 


Curtis Quartet Heard 


A three-day chamber music festival 
given by the Curtis String Quartet was 
the highlight of an active season by the 
Portland Rossini Club, which boasts the 
title of the oldest incorporated women’s 
music club in America. Other programs 
sponsored by the club included a duo- 
piano recital given by Guy and Lois 
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Maier in celebration of the club’s sev- 
enty-first birthday in December and a 
song recital by Ruth Diehl, New York 
soprano. Miss Louise H. Armstrong 
has presided at the usual fortnightly 
public recitals of the club which have 
been given from November to April in- 
clusive. 

Two subscribers’ concerts have been 
given by the Portland Women’s Cho- 
rus, directed by John White Thomas, 
head of the Music Department at Colby 
College. The chorus this year joined 
the Maine Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club, 
the oldest musical organization in the 
city, has also given two regular con- 
certs with Arthur Wilson of Boston 
conducting. 

The usual series of Summer organ 
concerts given by local and visiting 
members of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists will be held five times weekly 
during July and August on the large 
Kotzschmar Memorial Organ in the 
City Hall Auditorium. Alfred Brinkler, 
FAGO, who heads the organ depart- 
ment of the city government and is dean 
of the local chapter of the AGO, will 
be in charge of the concerts which are 
attended by a large number of Summer 
visitors and tourists. Other activities in 
the field of organ music have been the 
two public organ concerts presented un- 
der the auspices of the Municipal Or- 
gan Department with Mr. Brinkler and 
John E. Fay as soloists, local guest art- 
ists, and the organ recital known as the 
“Hour of Music,” which has been heard 
each Sunday afternoon during the Win- 
ter months in St. Luke’s Cathedral 
with Mr. Brinkler as soloist and vari- 
ous local guest singers and instrumen- 
talists assisting. 


KATHERINE HATCH GRAFFAM 


WASHINGTON GREETS 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


Organization Holds Nineteenth 
Biennial Convention with 
Recitals and Meetings 

WasuinetTon, D. C., July 10.—Six 
hundred of the country’s leading organ- 
ists met in Washington from June 23 
to 27 for the nineteenth biennial conven- 
tion of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and gave the capital an impressive 
festival of music for organ. Dr. Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, organist at Trinity 
Church in New York and warden of the 
Guild, presided over many of the ses- 
sions, including the banquet in the 
Wardman Park Hotel that climaxed 
the five-day event. 

The Nicholas Longworth Foundation 
at the Library of Congress honored the 
convention with a concert by the Gor- 
don String Quartet and E. Power Biggs 
at the organ. Their program presented 
three Mozart sonatas for organ and 
string quartet and a first performance 
of a new quartet by David Van Vactor, 
American composer. 





Guests Hear Brazilian Music 

Registrants of the convention were 
guests of the Pan-American Union for 
a concert of Latin American music by 
the United States Army Band on July 
24. The Washington Choral Society, 
under Louis A. Potter, took part in this 
program by singing in Portuguese sev- 
eral Brazilian choral pieces. During the 
convention the delegates expressed par- 
ticular interest in bringing together 
Latin American and North American 
organists. The Choral Society also 
presented Randall Thompson’s choral 
suite, ‘The Peaceable Kingdom’. 


At the Folger Shakespeare Library 
the convention members were guests on 


July 27 at a concert of English music 
of the Elizabethan period sung by the 
Madrigal Singers. The program was 
presented from the stage of the Li- 
brary’s replica of the Globe Theater. In 
Washington Cathedral Paul Calloway, 
organist and choirmaster, played and 
directed a mass chorus. In St. Mat- 
thew’s Catholic Cathedral, Malton 
Boyce conducted a program of Grego- 
rian song. 

Among those heard in recital were: 
Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. Eustache 
in Paris; Catherine Crozier, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Leslie Spelman, of Redlands, 
Calif.; Eduoard Nies-Berger, French- 
American organist, and Richard Ross, 
E. William Brockett, D. Sterling 
Wheelwright and Walter Blodgett. M. 
Henri-Haye, the French Ambassador to 
the United States, was a guest of the 
Guild at its banquet, and spoke briefly. 
Also on the final day’s program was a 
reception at the White House, 

Jay WALz 





Francescatti Plans Third American Tour 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, is sched- 
uled for his third sold-out American 
concert tour next season, to open on 
Oct. 10 and close on May 1. He will 
appear as soloist for the third successive 
season with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and Chicago Sym- 
phony, for the second season with the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and Rochester Philharmonic, and 
for the first time with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Toledo Symphony and Tri-City Sym- 
phony. 
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ON TOUR IN CANADA 
The Four Members of the lonian Quartet of 
Singers (Left to Right, Rear Row), with Their 
Accompanist, Paul Sargent, and (in Front) 


Members of the Women's Committee of 
Community Concerts in Drummondsville, Ont. 


Doris Doe Sings at Convention in 
Atlantic City 


AtLAntic City, July 9.—Doris Doe, 
Metropolitan “Opera contralto, sang at 
the opening-day exercises at the con- 
vention of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor in this city on July 
8. A choir of 1,000 voices also partici- 
pated. Miss Doe is the second contralto 
to grace the convention since 1929, 
when Ernestine Schumann-Heink ap- 
peared. 





Veen and Thimey Dance in Mexico 

Jan Veen and Erika Thimey, dance 
duo, are giving a series of dance recitals 
in Mexico City. Veen left Boston with 
his percussionist, stage manager, and 
accompanist by automobile early in June 
to drive to Mexico City, after the com- 
pletion of the Winter term of his School 
of Dance in Boston. Their program in- 
cludes one of his newest suites: ‘Six 
Spanish Paintings as Seen Through the 
Eyes of the Dancer’, representing works 
by Goya, El Greco, Velasquez and others. 
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RECITALISTS APPEAR 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Gimpel, James and Kolpakoff 
Heard—Choral Clubs Join 
in Giving Concerts 
SAN Francisco, July 1.—Jakob Gim- 
pel, pianist, made his first San Fran- 
cisco concert appearance in the home of 
Mrs. Marcus Koshland and under the 
management of Mrs. Selby Oppen- 
heimer on June 5. He proved a bril- 
liant player with a virtuosity which as- 
serts itself in forceful style. Two Szy- 
manowski Mazurkas and two Etudes by 
Toch were of special interest. Liszt’s 
travesty on Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ 

was not. 

Another debut recital was that of 
Joseph James, Negro baritone, who had 
previously been heard in the ‘Swing 
Mikado’ and ‘Run L’il’ Children’. His 
voice proved pleasing and his diction 
was excellent. Dvorak’s ‘Biblical Songs’ 
and the Negro Spiritual group were 
most sympathetically done. Songs by 
Hugo Wolf and old Italian airs were 
also given. Alberta Mayo was his capa- 
ble accompanist. 


Ralston Conducts Choruses 

For the first time within memory the 
Loring Club invited two women’s choral 
groups to join it in presenting a concert 
program. The groups so honored were 
the Berkeley Women’s City Club Choral 
and the Alameda Delphian Club Choral. 
All sang under the baton of Paul Pad- 
den Ralston, the women doing a group 
of Old English songs, the men present- 
ing three numbers for male chorus, and 
then both groups joined in a presenta- 


tion of Henry Hadley’s ‘The New 
Earth’ and the ‘Hail, Bright Abode’ 


from ‘Tannhauser.’ Soloists were Syl- 
via Clark, soprano; Jean Adams, con- 
tralto; Thomas Baringer, tenor; Albert 
Fear and Claude Ward, baritones. Ac- 
companists were Esther Sittig and John 
Nichols. The principal works of the 
evening called for two-piano accompani- 
ments. 

Anatole Kolpakoff, Russian-born pia- 
nist who was educated in Japan and re- 
cently arrived in this country from 
Tokio, was presented in recital by Rob- 
ert N. Thompson at Sorosis Hall, a set- 
ting much too small for the pianist’s 
tone. In a typical program devoted to 
Bach’s D Minor Organ Toccata and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s thirty-two Varia- 
tions and shorter works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff and 
Paganini-Liszt, young Mr. Kolpakoff 
revealed talent even if at the present 
time his playing is more brilliant than 
subtle. An astonishingly large audi- 
ence heard him. 

Marjory M. FIsHer 





Robert Elmore Fills Spring 
Engagements 

Robert Elmore, organist and com- 
poser, appeared this Spring as soloist at 
several events. On May 10 he was 
heard at Princeton University Chapel 
during the festival of the American 
Guild of Organists. On May 13 he 
gave a recital at Calvary Evangelical 
Church in Mohnton, Pa., and he was 
the organist for the third season at the 
Sunbury Festival, Sunbury, Pa., on 
May 21. The premiere of the orchestral 
version of his song, ’Ere the Night 
Pass’ was presented by Eleanor Gifford, 
contralto, with the Pennsylvania Sym- 
phony, Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, 
in the Irvine Auditorium in Philadel- 
phia on May 11. On May 26 the Girard 
Trust Glee Club, conducted by Robert 


Reed, introduced his new arrangement 
of ‘The Arkansaw Traveler’ for male 
chorus and four-hand piano accompani- 
ment, and on June 8 Frank Black con- 
ducted the NBC String Symphony in a 
broadeast premiere performance of his 
suite for string orchestra, ‘Three 
Colors’. 


STERN GROVE SERIES 
OF CONCERTS BEGUN 


San Francisco Symphony Led by 
Monteux—Soloists Appear— 
‘La Bohéme’ Given 


SAN Francisco, July 10.—The mid- 
Summer musicals in the Sigmund Stern 
Grove opened on June 15 with a con- 
cert by the San Francisco Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. The con- 
cert was dedicated to the memory of 
Albert Bender, who was one of the most 
ardent patrons of the Stern Grove con- 
certs which are financed by private in- 
dividuals who pay the artists and pre- 
sent them free to the public. 

The second concert on June 22 fea- 
tured Virginia Morley and Livingston 
Gearhart, duo-pianists, and on June 28 
the program was given by the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet accompanied by 
an orchestra of symphony men directed 
by Fritz Berens. This was an espe- 
cially gala occasion staged particularly 
for the benefit of homeward bound dele- 
gates from the National Federation of 
Music Clubs Convention in Los An- 
geles. The Stern Grove program was 
on their official program for the San 
Francisco post-convention session which 
opened with a reception at the Palace 
Hotel on June 27. The series extends 
through fifteen Sundays. 

Three acts of ‘La Bohéme’ were 
staged by the Opera Academy directed 
by Armando Agnini in Fugazi Audi- 
torium on June 18, followed by dance 
divertissements by members of the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet. Special credit 
is due Mari Monte for her appealing 
and consistently good characterization 
as Mimi, and to Frank Palumbo, an ex- 
ceedingly stageworthy and rich-voiced 





baritone as Marcel. Paul Walti, 
Charles Goodwin, Raymond  Keast, 
Martha Demeter, Walter Lorenz and 


Colin Harvey completed the cast of the 
talented operatic aspirants who miracu- 
lously overcame the severe handicap of 
inaccurate piano playing supplied by 
Giacomo Spadoni in lieu of an orches- 
tra. Agnini’s stage sets were excellent. 
A capacity audience gave ovations to all 
concerned. Soloists in the ballet num- 
bers which followed were Jacqueline 
Martin, Mattlyn Gevurtz and Norman 
Thomson, all of them good. 


Stokowski Forces Heard 


San Francisco was visited by Leopold 
Stokowski and his extraordinary All 
American Youth Orchestra on June 27 
and several thousand persons assembled 
in the Civic Auditorium heard a fine 
demonstration of orchestral playing. 

His program, changed at the last mo- 
ment from the one previously an- 
nounced, included the Novacek ‘Perpet- 
uum Mobile’, Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherezade’, Morton Gould’s ‘Gua- 
racho’ from the ‘American Symphon- 
ietta’ and the love music from Wagner’s 
‘Tristan und Isolde’. A post-concert of 
no less than five encores included two 
Bach works. The concert was the ini- 
tial presentation of the Metropolitan 
Management consisting of Joseph Dyer 
and Curran Swint, secretary-manager 
and press agent respectively for the Art 
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Commission’s concert series, They have 

also announced a Summer visit from the 

Monte Carlo Ballet Russe for Aug. 5-9. 
Maryory M, FISHER 





Lois Bannerman Appears in South 


Lois Bannerman, harpist, is filling a 
series of concert engagements in the 
South during July. She will spend Au- 
gust and September vacationing in 
Camden, Me., where she will prepare 
her repertoire for next season’s appear- 
ances, 
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NEW SOMERSET OPERA GIVEN IN LONDON 





‘The Imbroglio’ Produced at 
Oxford Playhouse—BBC 
Continues Its Concerts 


Lonpon, June 10.—We have a new 
world in mind, a new music and with it 
a new setting. Some idea of the spirit 
that will shortly be breaking through 
was provided by the production at the 
Oxford Playhouse in Oxford, of a new 
opera ‘The Imbroglio’ by an amateur 
composer, Mr. Vere Somerset. 

In its primitive sense the word 
amateur is used to describe the feel- 
ings of love that attaches an artist 
to his work. John Dowland, the famous 
lutenist of the English Renaissance, was 
an amateur in this fine sense of the 
word. In later days the word became 
synonymous with dilettante and two 
camps arose between the professional 
and the non-professional musicians. To 
judge from ‘The Imbroglio’, which is a 
two-act opera dealing with Eighteenth 
Century intrigues and ball-room talk, 
Mr. Somerset is a composer who loves 
music sincerely enough. Yet he is too 
attached to his beloved Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to realize that he is after all living 
at a later age, and we have as a result 
an imitation, paler than we should wish, 
of a style of which Paisiello’s ‘Il Matri- 
monio Segreto’ is the supreme example. 

The main point to be mentioned here, 
however, is that no effort was spared to 
make the production, in which several 
refugee artists participated, a success, 
and indeed a very pleasant time was 
spent by all who saw this admirable lit- 
tle work. It remains to turn this vast 
amount of energy to a production of 
some work of the future that one can 
sincerely trust will be worthy of the rich 
heritage that still lies buried behind us. 

Two of the principals were Jan van 
Loewen and Patricia Carlyle. The 
work is being given in aid of the War 
Organization of the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and will probably be pro- 
duced in London later this month. 

The destruction of Queen’s Hall has 
brought the war into the very heart of 
English musical life in that this famous 
hall has been the scene for half a cen- 
tury of the most conspicuous and many 
of the most praiseworthy musical events. 


Britten Concerto Given 


The last time I was there was a few 
weeks ago when Benjamin Britten’s Vio- 
lin Concerto was given its first perform- 
ance in England, and it was a new ex- 
perience for many of us to see the 
famous old place crowded to hear a new 
English work, for it is pertinent, now, 
to point out that it was a relatively short 
time ago that few native performers 
could hope to fill the hall, and virtually 
no native composer. The festival of 
modern English music organized at the 
Queen’s Hall some five or six years ago 
was not repeated. But I think it is not 
too early to say that with the passing of 
the old hall has gone too an old spirit, 
cramped with prejudices and not yet 
awake to the immense richness and 
variety of the native genius. 

With the Queen’s Hall, too, will go 
that blind Germanophile tendency that 
has too long dominated our national 
musical policy. At the well-known 
Promenade concerts there was, indeed, 
something too rigidly immutable about 
the Beethoven-Brahms evenings every 
Friday, not to speak of the unchange- 
able Wagnerian orgies every Monday. 
What we shall think of Wagner and 
Strauss after the war, I dare not think, 


except that they will surely be removed 
from pedestals so unapproachably high. 

In the meantime there will be the 
urgent question of building a new hall, 
and of being reasonably sure that we 
shall have the acoustical advantages that 
were altogether peculiar to the old build- 
ing in Langham Place. It was certainly 
no beauty with its old-fashioned Vic- 
torian ornamentation, the color of the 
interior decoration was in appalling 
taste, and it was not a bit comfortable. 
All this might have been excused had 
the building some real period value, but 
it had not even that, for it was built 
within the memory of many living musi- 
cians. Yet it was our old rendezvous. 
It was the Queen’s Hall we had in mind 
when we talked about this or that work 
played in such and such a way by one 
conductor or another. And now all 
those associations are gone. 

At the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the Polish Army Choir was heard 
under its conductor, Lieutenant Kolac- 
zkowski, and symphonies by Borodin 
and Arnold Bax have figured in the 
numerous orchestral programs. At the 
National Gallery Concerts we are to be 
introduced to the New English Quartet, 
which will play works by Mozart and 
Brahms. The famous ‘Promenade’ con- 
certs, which have yearly taken place at 
the Queen’s Hall for nearly half a cen- 
tury, are scheduled to be continued at 
the Royal Albert Hall and to be con- 








Principals in the Cast of Vere Somerset's New 
Opera ‘The Imbroglio’ Are Patricia Carlyle and 
Jan Van Loewen 


ducted, as usual, by Sir Henry Wood 
from June 12 to Aug. 23. An interest- 
ing Mahler evening was given at the 
Wigmore Hall to a crowded and appre- 
ciative audience and a new piano quar- 
tet by the young English composer Alan 
Bush will be played at the BBC shortly, 
with the composer at the piano. 


EpWARD LOCKSPEISER 


OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND 





Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting 
Draws over 300 Members to 
Participate in Two-Day Ses- 
sions—Conservatory and 
School Music Groups Appear— 
New Officers Elected 


CLEVELAND, O., July 10.—The Ohio 
Music Teachers Association held its 
fifty-ninth annual convention in the 
Hotel Statler on June 17 and 18 with 
an attendance of over 300 members. 

Simultaneous sessions devoted to the 
problems of teaching included a Piano 
Session with Estelle Ruth as chairman 
and Mary C. Triplett and Franklyn 
Carnahan as speakers. Norma Lou 
Hurst played a group of solos, and An- 
nette Werage and Jack Peterson, two- 
piano team, winners of the Ohio Fed- 
erated Music Clubs Contest, appeared. 
Carleton McHenry was chairman of the 
Tuesday voice session. Lila P. Robeson 
and Silas L. Boyd, head of the school 
of music at Wittenburg College were 
the speakers. The Madrigal Singers of 
West High School, with Glenn R. 
Montgomery, director, sang two groups 
of English madrigals. 

The String Session, with Mrs. T. C. 
Jenkins as chairman, was addressed by 
Charlotte Demuth Williams and Eugene 
Weinberger. Music was by the string 
quartet from Glenville High School, un- 
der the direction of Melvin Balliett. 
The brass and woodwind session, with 
J. Leon Ruddick, supervisor of instru- 
mental music in Cleveland Public 
Schools as chairman, heard Arthur R. 
Williams, of Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, and George Rowe, clarinetist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, discuss 
‘Foundation Technique’. The brass 
quartet from East Technical High 
School, Arthur A. Newman, director, 
and the mixed clarinet quartet from 


John Adams High School, under Amos 
G. Wesler, were heard. 

The Tuesday morning general ses- 
sion, presided over by Paul T. Flood, 
was addressed by Dr. Russell V. Mor- 
gan, general supervisor of music, Cleve- 
land Public Schools; Ethel Hortense 
Babbitt, and F. Karl Grossman, of 
Cleveland College. Music was presented 
by the Collinwood High Choir, under 
Frederick Lake. A luncheon for past 
presidents, state and district officers fol- 
lowing. The general session held in the 
afternoon with Burton Garlinghouse as 
chairman heard resumes of the morn- 
ing simultaneous sessions given by Ma- 
bel Madson, Emi DeBidoli, Alfred 
Metzdorf, and Frank Hruby. 


Modern Music Discussed 


A period devoted to modern music 
included talks by Karl Eschman, of 
Denison University, and Harry Proc- 
tor. The WGAR String Quartet, Wal- 
berg Brown and Ernest Kardos, violin- 
ists, Tom Brennand, viola, and Charles 
McBride, ’cello, played Debussy’s Quar- 
tet, and the Quartet in E Minor by Her- 
bert Elwell of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, and music critic of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

The annual banquet was held on the 
evening of June 17, with Dr. Russell V. 
Morgan as toastmaster. Mayor Edward 
Blythin spoke on ‘Music in the Life of 
a Large City’. Dr. Joseph Remenyi, pro- 
fessor of comparative literature at 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University, and lecturer at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, chose as his 
subject, ‘Music as a Cultural Experi- 
ence’. Jean Geis gave a group of piano 
solos, and a group from the Cleveland 
Philharmonic played William Byrd's 
Sextette for Strings. 

The June 18 sessions included one 
devoted to the piano, with Howard 
Wentworth Hess, of the Cincinnati Col- 


lege of Music, as chairman and one of 
the speakers. Leon Machan, pianist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, was the sec- 
ond speaker. Thelma Goldsword and 
Ruby Chavalier Carroll gave a two- 
piano recital. The voice session, with 
Florence MacDonald, a chairman, in- 
cluded talks by Eva Roine Richmond, of 
Wooster College, and Hubert Kockritz, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The musical selections were sung 
by Elizabeth Larson, and Howard 
Shaw, of Wooster, and advanced stu- 
dents of Mr. Kockritz. 

The string session featured the Hay- 
den String Quartet, of Youngstown, 
and violin solos by Marx Poles, accom- 
panied by Imogene Hunt. The speaker 
was George Poinar of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory. Alvin Myerovich 
was the chairman. Cecil Munk, of Bald- 
win-Wallace, was chairman of the Brass 
and Woodwind Session. The Doling 
Flute Quartet, and the Brass Choir from 
Baldwin-Wallaace appeared. A _ panel 
discussion was held by Harry O. Parks 
and Raymond Gerkowski, of Baldwin- 
Wallace; and Lawrence W. Chidester 
and Charles P. Fehl of Western Reserve 
University. 

Swingle Presides at Final Session 

At the final general session Harold 
R. Swingle presided. Helen Schwin, of 
Western Reserve University, spoke on 
‘Children and Music: a Happy Union’. 
Margaret Taylor’s subject was ‘Posture 
for Music Teachers; How and Why’. 
Audrey Bowman, soprano, Jack New- 
man, tenor, and Netta Louise Symes, 
accompanist, contributed the musical 
program. Dr. Morgan spoke on ‘Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music’, in place of 
C. V. Buttleman, executive secretary of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, who was unable to appear. 

The afternoon general session was 
presided over by George J. Heckman. 
Resumes of the morning sessions were 
given by Helen Baer, Mrs. Raymond 
Osburn, Mrs. Adolph Hahn, and C. H. 
Smith. The speaker, Margaret McNeill, 
president, spoke on ‘What Has Been 
Accomplished in State Certification’. 
Carl F. Schluer, of Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, gave a piano recital. A 
teacher’s clinic entitled ‘Information, 
Please’, and five-minute talks by Oscar 
Jones, supervisor of music, of Defiance, 
representing public schools; Beryl Ru- 
binstein, director of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, representing conserva- 
tories; Leslie Steward, of Columbus, 
representing music dealers; Rose Wid- 
der, of Cleveland, representing private 
teachers, and Clyde C. Church, of 
Cleveland, representing parents, closed 
the convention. 

Officers elected for 1941-42 are: 
President, Harold R. Swingle; first 
vice-president ; Ethel G. Wright, second 
vice-president; Virginia Castoe, execu- 
tive secretary, John O. Samuel. Board 
members elected for three-year period 
are: Margaret Taylor, Helen Sloan, and 
Ralph E. Zirkle. The 1942 convention 
will be held in Columbus, June 16 and 17. 

Singing Teachers Also Meet 

The Ohio Academy of Teachers of 
Singing met during the convention. 
This is a new organization which hopes 
to establish chapters in the larger cities 
of the state. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Burton Garlinghouse, of Akron: 
vice-president, John O. Samuel, of 
Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, T. Mor- 
gan Phillips, of Cleveland: recording 
secretary, Mrs. William Wheeler, of 
Cleveland. Directors elected are: 
Madam Emi DeBidoli, of Cleveland: 
Elmer E. Mathias, New Philadelphia: 
Florence McDonald, Mansfield: Arthur 
R. Spessard, Westerville, and Mrs. 
Margaret Taylor, of Cleveland. 
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MUSIC LIBRARIANS 
HOLD CONVENTIONS 


Specialists in Literatures of the 
Art Give Talks at 
Meetings 


Boston, July 10.—Paine Hall, Har- 
vard University, has recently housed a 
meeting of the Music Library Associa- 
tion which convened simultaneously 
with the American Library Association 
in Boston. The meeting in Paine Hall 
held more than ordinary interest for the 
musician who is apt to be unfamiliar 
with the processes by which musical 
material is made available to him 
through the efforts of music librarians 
and others throughout the United 
States. George S. Dickinson, president 
of Vassar, presided. 

Following the address of welcome by 
Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Uni- 
versity Library and librarian of Har- 
vard College, the meeting was addressed 
by three experts who spoke on the gen- 
eral topic ‘Music in the Library’. These 
were Carl M. White, librarian of the 
University of Illinois, whose topic was 
‘The General Administrator’; Dorothy 
G. Amesbury, head of the music depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
on ‘The Special Music Librarian’, and 
Dr. Donald J. Grout of the music de- 
partment of Harvard on ‘The Music 
Library and Musicology’. Dr. Grout’s 
address was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and apparently his listeners 
were not only edified but given con- 
siderable practical material. 





Library Problem Discussed 


Others who spoke during the session 
on specialized work in the library were 
Eva J. O’Meara from Yale, Barbara 
Duncan from the Eastman School of 
Music, G. Wallace Woodworth from 
Harvard, John T. Windle of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, and Mrs. John 
FE. Sinclair. Glen Haydon gave an ex- 
cellent resumé of ‘The Problems and 
Opportunities of American Libraries 
after the War’, although a considerable 
amount of his material duplicated that 
of Dr. Grout. Mr. Haydon is chairman 
of the department of music at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and president 
of the Music Teachers. National Asso- 
ciation. 

A luncheon meeting was held im- 
mediately following the morning session 
at the Faculty Club, after which the 
librarians met in the Tsham Memorial 
Library, in Memorial Church, Harvard, 
but adjourned to the coolness of a base- 
ment room. Otto E. Albrecht of the 
University of Pennsylvania presided 
over the afternoon session which was 
given over to committee reports by John 
T. Windle, Leonard Ellinwood, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith and Edward Waters. 
Mr. Waters hrought out some interest- 
ing data on Microfilm, which it appears, 
is to play an increasingly important role 
in the preservation of records and docu- 
ments in the future. 
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: Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 





UNUSUAL ‘MUSIQUIZ’ 
AIDS SYMPHONY FUND 


Sponsored by Orchestra, Boston 
Herald and RCA-Victor, 
Contests Attract 30,000 


Boston, July 10.—One of the most 
unusual ventures ever undertaken by 
the Boston Symphony has been the re- 
cent “Musiquiz” sponsored by the or- 
chestra, the Boston Herald and the 
RCA-Victor Company. The purpose 
may be said to have been two-fold: to 
provide good musical entertainment and 
to aid the Pension Fund of the or- 
chestra. 

Under Arthur Fiedler, and with the 
assistance at the piano of J. M. San- 
roma, the Boston “Pops” Orchestra put 
on two “shows” in Boston Garden 
which conservative estimates say at- 
tracted an aggregate of 30,000 persons. 
All seats were unreserved and all were 
the same price, 25c. 

Voting Blanks Issued 

Mayor Maurice J. Tobin was chair- 
man of the entertainment, and the mas- 
ters of ceremonies were Ted Cott and 
Charles O’Connell. There were no 
programs, but at no charge whatever, 
each person attending the Musiquiz 
might secure a “voting blank” upon 
which he filled in the name of the vari- 
ous pieces played, if he could recall it. 
In other words, you guessed the name 
of the composer and the piece played, 
wrote them down and after the concert 
or “quiz” was over, you handed in your 
paper, hoping you might have reached 
the semi-finals. 

There were no rules until the actual 
finals were held, with fifty-eight suc- 
cessful contestants seated at private 
tables in Symphony Hall, prepared for 
the last grilling test. Most of the con- 
testants were young people of college 
age, and the majority of them were 
boys, which rather surprised the spon- 
sors. That final “quiz” was probably 
stiffer than any those young people will 
ever meet in college, but they were all 
good natured about it and even if not 
all of them could walk off with first 
honors, those who missed were pre- 
sented with the latest album of records 
made by the Boston Symphony as a 
“consolation” prize. Although the or- 
chestra had played the first two 
“quizzes” the semi-finals and finals were 
played from records, under the personal 
direction of Mr. Fiedler, who also gave 
out the questions. Artistically, the or- 
chestra has not been advanced by this 
huge contest, but for sheer musical fun, 
nothing in Boston has ever approached 
it, and the orchestra may consider that 
the experiment has been an unqualified 
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success, having furnished thousands of 
persons with good wholesome entertain- 
ment for two successive Sunday after- 
noons late last month. 


ESPLANADE CONCERT 
SERIES INAUGURATED 


Fiedler Conducts First Program 
of Outdoor Events—“Pops” 
Indoor Season Ends 


Boston, July 10.— The Esplanade 
Concerts, Arthur Fiedler conductor, 
opened their Summer season for 1941 
on July 6 with a program listing the 
customary favorite classics as well as 
the more popular items—or perhaps one 
should say items in more popular style. 
The new organ, recent gift of ex-Gov- 
ernor Alvin T. Fuller was heard for the 
first time since its dedication last Win- 
ter, Wilfred Trembley at the console. 
The concerts will continue, admission 
free, for the first three weeks of July, 
after which the orchestra goes to the 
Berkshires for the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival. 





Litwin Plays Gershwin 

The fifty-sixth season of “Pops” came 
to a satisfying close in Symphony Hall 
on the night of July 3, Mr. Fiedler con- 
ducting. The program opened with the 
spirited march ‘On the Esplanade’ by 
Bodge, followed by orchestral items by 
Nicolai, Pierné, Gounod, Tchaikovsky, 
Eric Coates and others. Leo Litwin, 
pianist, gave a good account of himself 
in the Gershwin ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
there was enormous enthusiasm, both 
for soloist and orchestra. Notable solo- 
ists have contributed to the programs 
during the season and several guest 
conductors have lent variety to the con- 
certs. Mr. Fiedler has again given his 
public what it wanted by way of music 
without sacrificing his top standards. 





Larry Adler Gives Harmonica Recital 
for British Relief 

Boston, July 10.—A unique post sea- 
son musical event was the harmonica 
recital by Larry Adler at Faulkner 
Farm, the estate of Mrs. E. D. Brande- 
gee, under the auspices of the British 
Workshop Division of the British War 
Relief Society of Boston. Mr. Adler 
was assisted at the piano by George 
Reeves. and between the groups Donald 
Currier, young Boston pianist, was 
heard in works by Villa Lobos, Brahms, 
Griffes and Dohnanyi. Mr. Adler 
opened his program with Bach (of all 
things to play on a harmonica) and 
during the evening essayed works by 
Granados, Kreisler, Lecuona, Rach- 
maninoff, Falla and others. G. M. S. 





Schumann to Teach in Rockport, Me. 

Elisabeth Schumann will again spend 
her Summer in Rockport, Me., where 
she will hold classes for some of her 
pupils. In July she will appear at a 
concert in Middlebury, Vt., and in 
August she will be heard in a series of 
concerts throughout Maine. In January, 
1942, she is scheduled for a tour of the 
Pacific Coast including Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Her New York recital will take place 
early in November, followed by recitals 
in the East and Middle West. 
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REHEARSING IN FLORIDA 
Lisa Parnova and Barton Mumaw, New Dance 
Duo, Prepare for the New Season at Eustis, Fla. 
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John Forsell 


John Forsell, Swedish baritone, famous 
for his interpretation of the title role in 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and who was di- 





John Forsell at His Desk 


rector of the Royal Opera in Stockholm 
from 1924 to 1939, died in that city on 
May 30. 

Born on Nov. 6, 1868, Mr. Forsell be- 
gan his career in the Swedish Army, in 
which he became a Second Lieutenant in 
1890 and a First Lieutenant in 1896. He 
resigned in the same year to devote him- 
self to music. After studies at the Conser- 
vatory in Stockholm and Paris, he made 
his debut at the Royal Opera in Stockholm 
in 1896 as Figaro in ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville’, when he won immediate popularity, 
and almost without interruption continued 
to sing at the Royal Opera until 1909 when 
he came to America and made his debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera as Telramund 
in ‘Lohengrin’ in 1909. He also sang the 
role of Figaro in ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
at the Metropolitan, where he appeared for 
only one year. He also sang Tonio in 
‘Pagliacci’ with the company on tour. This 
was his second visit to the United States, 
for in 1903 he had given a concert in Min- 
neapolis. After one year in New York, 
Forsell toured Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, England and France, where he was 
heard both in opera and concert. Among 
his best remembered roles in addition to 
Don Giovanni were Eugene Onegin, Fi- 
garo, Wotan, Hans Sachs, Rigoletto, The 
Flying Dutchman and Wilhelm Tell. Late 
in his career he sang Don Giovanni at the 
Salzburg festival. 

In 1924 he was called to become director 
of the Swedish Royal Opera, in which ca- 
pacity he inaugurated many novelties, 
popularizing and revivifying the playhouse, 
including ‘School Performances’, at which 
operas were given for school children. 





Frederick A. Vietor 


Frederick A. Vietor, vice-president and 
general manager of Steinway & Sons. died 
in hospital in New York on June 18, fol- 


lowing an illness of three months. He was 
fifty years old. 
ieut. Col. Vietor was born in New 


York, the great-grandson of Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway who founded the piano 
manufacturing company in New York in 
1853, and the son of Adolf and Henrietta 
Steinway Vietor. He was graduated from 
Williams College in 1913, and immediately 
entered the Steinway business, becoming 
a director in 1930, and in March of this 
year was made vice-president and general 
manager. He held several patents on me- 
chanical devices he perfected for the im- 
provement of the Steinway piano. 

He enlisted as a private in Troop A of 
Squadron A in 1915, serving with it on the 
Mexican border in 1916. He received an 
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honorable discharge from the squadron in 
1917 in order to attend the officers’ train- 
ing camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. After com- 
pleting the course he became a_ second 
lieutenant in the Second United States 
Cavalry Regiment in 1917. Later that year 
he was transferred to the Sixth United 
States Cavalry, with which regiment he 
went to France in 1918. He was promoted 
to first lieutenant in the Sixth in 1918 
and to captain and adjutant in that regi- 
ment in 1919 and served at Cologne and 
Coblenz, Germany. 

In 1920 he was commissioned first lieu- 
tenant in Troop A, Squadron A Cavalry, 
New York National Guard, and later that 
year he became a captain. In 1921 he was 
put in command of Troop A, Fifty-first 
Machine Gun Squadron, and in 1932 he 
was transferred to the Third Squadron 
Headquarters of the 10lst Cavalry. He 
became that year a major and commander 
of the Manhattan units of the 10Ist. He 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel and 
made executive officer of the regiment on 
March 14, 1940. 

Colonel Vietor continued as commander 
of the Manhattan units and executive 
officer until his honorable discharge because 
of ili health from the Guard on Jan. 26, 
1941, the day before the 101st was federal- 
ized. Since then he had been a lieutenant 
colonel on the inactive list. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Marjorie Cochrane, two sons, William F. 
and Carl William Vietor, and a daughter, 
Marjorie Vietor, all of Great Neck, L. I. 





Giuseppe Boghetti 


Giuseppe Boghetti, teacher of singing, 
who numbered among his pupils Marian 
Anderson, Helen Traubel, of the Metro- 
politan, Frank For- 
est and Jan Peerce, 
died in hospital in 
Huntington, L. L., 
on July 5, following 
a fatal heart at- 
tack suffered a week 
previously. He was 
forty-six years old. 
Mr. Boghetti was 
born in Philadelphia 
in 1895, and after 
study at the Milan 
Conservatory, made 
his debut as Rodolfo 
in ‘La Bohéme’ in 
Cremona and _ later 
sang at the Paris 
Opéra. He is said to have lived with Puc- 
cini while the latter was composing “The 
Girl of the Golden West’. At the close of 
the first World War he returned to 
America and taught singing first in Phila- 
delphia and more recently in New York. 
Miss Anderson began her lessons with him 
directly on leaving high school in Philadel- 
phia. Surviving are his wife, Kathryn Bo- 
ghetti, contralto, and a son, Noel, photog- 
rapher. 


Giuseppe Boghetti 





Tali Esen Morgan 


Assury Park, N. J., July 3.—Tali Esen 
Morgan, choral conductor, died here on 
June 30, after a long illness. He was 
eighty-two years old. Dr. Morgan was 
born in Llangynwyd, Wales, Oct. 28, 1858, 
the son of a Welsh historian. He came to 
this country with his family in 1877, set- 
tling in Scranton, Pa. He had studied mu- 
sic from early childhood and while in 
Scranton he founded the International Cor- 
respondence Schools of Music and con- 
ducted several Welsh singing societies. 

In 1900 he came to Ocean Grove, near 
here, to train a chorus which was to be 
led in concert in the Auditorium by Wal- 
ter Damrosch. The following year he was 
made director of the Auditorium and gave 
concerts with choruses numbering 1,200 
and orchestras of 100 members and over. 
He retained this position for seventeen 
years. He had conducted numerous cho- 
ruses and church choirs, among them the 
Central Methodist Church of Brooklyn, 
the First Methodist Church of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and the Washington Square 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 
Dr. Morgan had conducted oratorios in the 
New York Hippodrome and Madison 
Square Garden, also the New York Fes- 


Dr. Ernst Decsey, Author, Dies in Vienna 


HE many friends whom Dr. Ernst 

Decsey had won in all quarters of the 
globe recently learned that he died in 
Vienna, whether weeks ago or months ago 
they have been unable to ascertain. He 
was not “pure Aryan” and so in 1938, 
when Austria was annexed, he was for- 
bidden all activity as an author and his 
life was swallowed up in the chaos which 
swept over the literary and musical life 
of Vienna. I received a few letters from 
him after the annexation asking me to 


recommend two novels which he _ had 
written to Swiss publishers. Then came 
silence. The man who had been per- 


haps the most widely read and popular 
journalist in Vienna, (his Sunday articles 
in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt dealt 
mainly with non-musical subjects and 
were excellent), was so quickly forgotten 
that only six people followed his coffin to 
the grave. 

Decsey was principally a musician, how- 
ever, apart from his activities as a writer. 
He made his first impression on the world 
of letters with a four-volume biography of 
Hugo Wolf which was the first accurate 
and exhaustive account of the remarkable 
life of that great master of the Lied. The 
book was later condensed into a_ one- 
volume edition which was reprinted many 
times. Equally thorough was the biography 
of Bruckner which Decsey next wrote, 
long the only one available. Today there 
are numberless books about Bruckner, but 
Decsey’s will retain its hold upon us, if 
only because its brief but accurate charac- 
terizations of the symphonies are incom- 
parably well done. Moreover Decsey por- 
trays the man Bruckner with intimate 
understanding and with truly poetic pow- 
ers of description. He was himself a pupil 
of Bruckner at the Vienna Conservatory, 
where the master gave a course in har- 
mony and counterpoint, Decsey tells an 
amusing story in connection with his pass- 
ing the entrance examination in this course. 
He had been forewarned that Bruckner 
would ask him when fifths are permissible 
and told what to answer to this peculiar 
and severe teacher. Decsey went to the 
examination knowing that the so-called 
“horn fifths” (as for instance at the begin- 


ning of the finale in the ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony) were allowed. 
Decsey’s next biography dealt with 


Johann Strauss and one can say without 


tival Chorus. He was a founder of the 
National Association of Organists and the 
Musicians Club of New York, and was 
the author of a standard course of music 
instruction for teachers and public school 
supervisors. 


Philippe Gaubert 


The recent death in Paris of Philippe 
Gaubert, director of the Paris Opéra, has 
been reported from Vichy. He was sixty- 
two years old. 

Mr. Gaubert was born in Cahors in 
South-Western France, July 4, 1879. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire taking 
flute with Taffanel and other branches of 
music with Caussade, Leroux and Lenep- 
veu. He won the first prize for flute in 
1894 and the Prix de Rome in 1895. After 
playing solo flute in various Paris orches- 
tras he became conductor of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire in 1919, a 
position he held until his resignation in 
1938. He became director of the Opéra in 
1920. He also taught flute at the Conserv- 
atoire from 1919. During the first World 
War he served as officer of public instruc- 
tion and was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
and was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. His compositions include works 
for flute and piano, also flute and orches- 
tra, chamber music for various combina- 
tions, a symphony, several ballets and 
operas that were produced at the Opéra. 
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hesitation that it was eminently successful, 
very much to the point in factual matters 
and at the same time written with the 
gracefulness demanded by the subject. 
All of Decsey’s books, in fact, are splen- 
didly written, as only a Viennese author 
of the best school of journalism could 
write them, But his facility never tempted 
him to neglect the scholar in his nature. 
His poetic ability expressed itself in sev- 
eral novels and plays, one of which, a 
very popular picture of Bruckner called 
‘The Musician of God’ was performed sev- 
eral hundred times in Vienna alone. 

His Berlin publishers wanted him to 
write a Mozart biography, but Decsey, who 
was very busy with his journalistic duties 
and daily reviews, hesitated to assume a 
task which would demand so much time, 
not to speak of its other exactions. Less 
conscientious writers did not hesitate. Dec- 
sey turned to a task which was particularly 
congenial to him as a friend of France and 
an admirer of French art. He wrote a 
book about Debussy which belongs to his 
best works. Unfortunately the book did 
not appear through his Berlin publishers, 
who had already fallen under Nazi sway, 
but through a small house in Graz, Aus- 
tria, so that it will soon be out of print. 
It is the especial tragedy of Austrian au- 
thors who do not enjoy the favor of the 
present regime that not only they them- 
selves but their works are doomed to de- 
struction and oblivion. Let us hope that 
enough copies of Decsey’s book will survive 
this period of chaos to make a reprinting 
possible. 

He led a strange life about which even 
his friends knew little. No one ever 
could explain why Decsey, a Viennese 
through and through, happened to be born 
in Hamburg. He studied in Vienna, be- 


came a doctor of laws and entered the 
Austrian governmental service in Graz. 
He also wrote music criticism for the 


largest newspaper in Graz and speedily be- 
came editor-in-chief of it. During the 
world war he settled in Vienna as editor 
and music critic of one of the leading 
Vienna newspapers, the Neues Wiener 
Tageblatt, remaining in that position until 
1938. He was seventy years old. But 
whether he celebrated his last birthday, 
which would have been on April 13, or 
whether he died before then, is not known. 
PAUL STEFAN 


number of biographies, including those of 
Wagner, Liszt and Chopin, died here on 
June 13, at the age of fifty-seven. He was 
born in France and was educated at the 
universities of Bonn, Berlin and Paris. 
In addition to his biographies, he was the 
author of several important novels. During 
the first World War he was made an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor and deco- 
rated with the Croix de Guerre. His ‘Life 
of Wagner’ was one of the books chosen 
by the French Book-of-the-Month Society 
in 1932. His mother, born Mélanie de 
Bussiére, was one of the famous beauties 
at the court of Napoleon ITI. 


Thomas Whitney Surette 


Concorp, Mass., June 15.— Thomas 
Whitney Surette, composer, organist and 
teacher, died here on May 19, at the age 
of seventy-nine. Born in Concord, Sept. 7, 
1862, he received his bachelor’s degree at 
Harvard in 1891, having studied piano 
with Foote and theory with Paine. He 
served as organist in Concord from 1883 
to 1893, and at Christ Church in Baltimore, 
1895-1896. Before going to Baltimore he 
was music master of the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., for one year. He became 
staff lecturer for the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching 
in 1896, and assumed a similar position at 
Oxford, England, in 1909. He had served 
as adviser on the board of the Boston pub- 
lic schools and as director of music at 
Bryn Mawr. He published a number of 
books on music as well as several oper- 
ettas. His ‘Priscilla’, a light opera, is 
said to have reached a total of over 1,000 
performances. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
EXERCISES ARE HELD 


Commencement Festivities and 
Conferring of Degrees Mark 
Educational Activity 


Cuicaco, July 10.—The week begin- 
ning June 15 carried the peak load of 
commencement exercises and conferring 
of honorary degrees by the music 
schools and conservatories. The Chi- 
cago Musical College’s seventy-fourth 
Commencement exercises were held in 
Orchestra Hall on June 18; the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music also held its 
fifty-fifth graduation exercises in the 
same hald on the previous evening. On 
Friday evening, Jnne 20, the Sherwood 
Music School occupied Orchestra Hall 
for its forty-eighth annual Commence- 
ment, 

On June 18, in Orchestra Hall Henry 
Weber, musical director of WGN, was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Music 
degree, by the American Conservatory 
of Music, John R. Hottsteadt, presi- 
dent. The address was delivered by the 
dean of the conservatory, Allen Spen- 
cer, and the concert was given by the 
school’s symphony orchestra, directed 
by Herbert Butler, the following solo- 
ists appearing: George Mueller, Edith 
Martin, and Winifred Ellis, pianists; 
Thomas Burdick, baritone; Casimir An- 
tosik and David Montague, violinists; 
Irene Reynolds, soprano, and Lillian 
Lindskog, contralto. 


Spalding Honored 


At the Chicago Musical College’s 
commencement exercises in Orchestra 
Hall on June 19, Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, received the honorary doctorate 
degree. At this time two movements 
from Mr. Spalding’s string quartet in 
E Minor, Op. 10, were played. Dr. 
Rudolph Ganz, president, delivered the 
address and awarded the degrees. Dr. 
Leon Sametini conducted the school or- 
chestra. Eileen Berg, Maria Miya- 
moto, Sarah Elizabeth Marks, and 
Freda Trepel, pianists; Dorothy Stahl 
and Suzanna Lar, sopranos; Peter 
James and Benjamin Blackman, violin- 
ists, were the soloists. 

On June 20, the Sherwood Music 
School, Georgia Kober, president, gave 
its commencement program. Soloists 
appearing with the Sherwood Sym- 
phony, P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor, 
were Edna Schaefer, Jane Sears, and 
Robert Hoffman, pianists; Grosvenor 
Needham and Robert Morton, bari- 
tones; Margaret Allen, soprano, and 
Lasse Pohjola, violinist. Walter Erley, 
manager and secretary of the school, 
delivered the baccalaureate address. 

The annual convocation program of 
the DePaul University Symphony was 
given in Thorne Hall on June 10, the 
eve of the University’s forty-third an- 
nual Commencement program. The all- 
student orchestra was under Richard 
Czerwonky. Soloists were Mary Lind- 
auer, organist; Verne Marceaux, vio- 
linist; Alice Zylowski, soprano; George 
Rott, pianist; Catherine Venditti, pian- 
ist, and Rosaltha Hall, soprano. 

On June 15, the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, Edgar Nelson, president, awarded 
honorary degrees to Gladys Swarthout, 
American mezzo-sopranno, and Richard 
W. Grant at its commencement program 
given in the Studebaker Theater. The 
Conservatory symphony, directed by 
Ludwig, Paul Deaver, tenor; Elizabeth 
Ludwig Becker, accompanied the fol- 
lowing soloists appearing: Paul Deaver, 
tenor ; Elizabeth Carroll, pianist ; Joseph 
Goodman, violinist, and Robert Alexa, 
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viola; Dean Reed, tenor; William 
Benes, violonist; Violet Wilkey, So- 
prano, and Estelle Pine, pianist. 

On the same Sunday afternoon, the 
Boguslawski College otf Music cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with com- 
mencement exercises in Thorne Hall. 
Honorary doctorate degrees were 
awarded by the president, Moisaye Bo- 
guslawski, to Estelle Liebling, operatic 
coach, and Herbert Stothart, composer. 
Dr. Benjamin Goldberg delivered the 
baccalaureate address. 

The commencement concert of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music was 
given in Kimball Hall on June 13, by 
the school’s symphony under Paul Ver- 
non’s direction and with a selected list 
of vocal and instrumental soloists tak- 
ing part. Q. 


OPERA COMPANIES 
GIVE PERFORMANCES 


American Group and La Berge 
Guild Present Popular Works 
—Recitalists Appear 


Cuicaco, July 10—The American 
Opera Company gave a performance of 
Verdi’s opéra ‘A Masked Ball’ on June 
1 in Curtiss Hall. The cast included 
Lillian Bensen, Frederick Rudin, Lil- 
lias Raymaker, Clara Confare and Mar- 
tin Boughan. John Alten conducted. 
On June 8, the company gave Mascag- 
ni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and Leon- 
cavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ with Florence 
Brown and Leon LaRue singing the so- 
prano and tenor leads in the former and 
Elsie Eaton Becker and _ Frederick 
Rudin in the latter. The same group 
offered Bizet’s opera, ‘Carmen’ on June 
15, in Kimball Hall with Alma Bedrit 
in the name part and Mr. Rudin as Don 
José. 

Enrico Clausi, tenor, added distinc- 
tion and vocal excellence as guest artist 
with the La Berge Opera Guild’s pro- 
duction of Giordano’s opera, ‘Andrea 
Chenier.’ The performance was given 
in the Goodman Theater on June 11 and 
Mr. Clausi had the support of a cast 
thoroughly conversant with their parts. 
The Maddelena of Cathryn Caligari was 
sung and acted with sustained fervor. 
Mr. Clausi’s Chenier was of heroic pro- 
portions and his portrayal of the part of 
stellar quality. Adalbert Huguelet con- 
ducted the orchestra with splendid re- 
sults, keeping the performance moving 
at a well-timed pace. Charles La Berge, 
as director and coach, maintained the 
highest professional ideals throughout 
the evening, and deserved praise for the 
excellent quality of the production. 

John Marcellos, bass, formerly of the 
Monte Carlo Opera Company and the 
Greek National Opera, made his Chi- 
cago debut in Orchestra Hall on June 
19. A singularly beautiful voice, under 
excellent control, his delivery had a 
facile ease and his initial appearance 
contained every element of success. 

The six winners of the Society of 








American Musicians Student Contests 
for pianists, Irene Eckert, Richard 
Sternasty, Joan Alizier, Ruth Moss, 


Blanche Goldstein and Patricia King, 
appeared in recital at Kimball Hall on 
June 6 under the direction of Bertha 


Ott. 
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NEW LUTKIN HALL 
CORNERSTONE LAID 


Memorial Auditorium at North- 
western University Begun— 
Musicians Officiate 


Cuicaco, July 5.—On June 12 the 
cornerstone was laid for Lutkin Memo- 





rial Hall, new auditorium for the 
Northwestern University school of 
music. The hall is gratetul recognition 


of the work of Peter Christain Lutkin, 
who for twenty-one years was dean ot 
the school of music and one of the best 
known music educators in America. 

President Franklin B. Snyder off- 
ciated at the ceremonies. Dean John 
W. Beattie of the school of music and 
Frederick Stock, director of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, also took part in the 
program. H. Carman Lutkin, son of 
the late dean, laid the cornerstone. Dr. 
Aubrey S. Moore, a trustee of the uni- 
versity, delivered the invocation. The 
university a cappella choir closed the 
program with Lutkin’s ‘Choral Bless- 
ing’ inside the building, being the first 
musical group to perform in it. 

A campaign to erect the memorial 
was begun eleven years ago when Dean 
Lutkin announced he was _ retiring. 
Ernestine Schuman-Heink, Dr. Stock, 
John McCormack, Felix Borowski, 
Rufus C. Dawes and Charles W. Stev- 
ens, were among the persons active in 
obtaining funds. The building will be 
seventy feet by ninety feet and will hold 
an audience of 400 for music concerts 
and programs. 

Dean Lutkin came to Northwestern 
University in 1879 as an instructor in 
piano in the college of liberal arts. He 
left after two years to study in Europe, 
returning in 1897 to be made first dean 
of the newly established school of music. 
He established the first a cappella choir 
in the country in 1908 and directed it 
until 1931. The choir has served as a 
model for other choirs in music schools 
throughout the country. Dean Lutkin 
also directed the North Shore Music 
Festival for twenty-one years. Q. 


LOCAL RECITALISTS 
HEARD IN EVENTS 


Harris and Eigenschenk Give 
Joint Concert — Choral 
Groups Appear 

Cuicaco, July 10.—Tomford Harris, 
pianist, and Edward Ejigenschenk, or- 
ganist, gave the first of a series of 
American Conservatory faculty recitals 
in Kimball Hall on July 2. Mr. Harris 
played the Bach-Busoni Prelude and 
Fugue in E Flat, Brahms’s Variations 
on a theme of Paganini (Books I and 
II), a Strauss Valse-Caprice, arranged 
by Tausig, and Tausig’s Fantaisie on 
‘Halka’. Mr. Eigenschenk played the 
G Minor Fantasie and Fugue by Bach 
and compositions by Depuis, Arne, 
Dupré, Vierne, Karg-Elert and Sow- 
erby. Both artists were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

A cycle of English Melodies, ar- 
ranged by H. Lane Wilson, was pre- 
sented at the Allerton Hotel on June 22 
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by Mrs. Estelle Mandeville. The sing- 
ers were Loretta Bueche, soprano, Mar- 
cia Sandahl, contralto, Clifford Ramsey, 
tenor, and C. Wayne Clark, baritone. 
Hazel Bennett played the accompani- 
ments. Vocal compositions by Gounod, 
Sibelius, Schubert and Saint-Saéns 
were also included on the program. 
Chicago Concert Chorus Appears 
The Chicago Concert Chorus, di- 
rected by Lucy Atkinson, gave its sixth 
annual concert on June 8 in Kimball 
Hall. The second part of the program 
was made up of excerpts from Verdi's 
‘Aida’. Solos were sung by James 
McHugh, Nancy Langdon, Lillian 
Boddy, Mary Ann Mathews, Eleanor 
Seefeldt, Donavan Dixon, Eugenia De- 
rendal, Bruce Marvin, and Emanuel 
Cowen. Mary Ruth Craven played the 
accompaniments. Others taking part in 
the concert were Frances Barge, violin- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 

LEXINGTON, Ky., July 
10.—Celebrating the be- 
ginning of its tenth year 
of Community Concerts, 
the Central Kentucky 
Community Concert As- 
sociation, Inc., of Lex- 
ington, gave a concert and 
reception without charge 
to its membership as a 
tenth anniversary present 
on April 19, when the 
guest artist of the eve- 
ning was Lansing Hat- 
field, bass-baritone and 
recent winner of the 
Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tion of the Air, assisted at 
the piano by Amos Allen. 
The concert was pre- 
sented at the Henry Clay 
High School Auditorium 
and both the concert and 
formal reception following, 
which was held in the 
Gold Room of the Lafay- 
ette Hotel, were attended 
by 791 members. 

Chairman of the recep- 
tion Committee was Mrs. Frank L. 
McVey and to greet the guests in the 
receiving line were R. D. Mcintyre, 
president of the association; Mrs. I. D. 
Best, executive-secretary ; Ward French, 
general manager of Community Con- 
certs of New York, and Mrs. French; 
Lansing Hatfield, Arthur Wisner, West- 
ern Manager of Community Concerts of 


Chicago; Mrs. Desha_ Breckinridge, 
past president of the Lexington Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. William Judson, vice- 


president, and Mr. Edward Dabney, 
treasurer of the present association. 


For the 1941-42 season the artists in- 
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Celebrating the Beginning of the Tenth Year of Community 
Concerts in Lexington Are (Left to Right), Mrs. |. D. Best, 
Membership Chairman, R. D. Mcintyre, President, and Lans- 


ing Hatfield, Bass Baritone 


clude James Melton, tenor; Zino 
Francescatti, violinist; Vronsky and 
Babin, duo-pianists ; and Carmelita Ma- 
racci and her dance ensemble. 





Jean Dickenson Sings in Toronto 

Jean Dickenson, soprano, appeared in 
concert in Toronto on June 20 in aid 
of the Canadian government’s defense 
bond drive. On Aug. 28, the soprano 
will appear as soloist with the Toronto 
Philharmonic in its series of Promenade 
concerts. She is also making appear- 
ances in July in the Cincinnati opera. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Archer Leads Group with Gold- 
man Band Assisting—Rosa 
Tentoni Is Soloist 

Provipence, R. I., July 10.—The 
eighteenth annual festival concert by the 
Festival Chorus under its founder and 
leader, John B. Archer, took place at 
the monument to music in Roger Will- 
iam’s Park on June 8. 

Once again the popular Goldman 
Band assisted, Edwin Franko Goldman 
and his son Richard appearing as di- 
rectors, and the solo vocalist was Rosa 
Tentoni, soprano. Leonard B. Smith, 
cornetist, was soloist in several works. 
The chorus opened the program with 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and fol- 
lowed with ‘Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones’, a Seventeenth Century melody, 
and ‘The Heavens Are Telling’ from 
Haydn’s ‘The Creation’. The band then 
placed the Overture to ‘Orpheus’ by 
Offenbach and Miss Tentoni made her 
first entry with the well-known aria, 
‘Pace, pace’ from ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino’. The women of the chorus sang 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Chorus’ from ‘“Tann- 
hauser’ and ‘Now Is the Month of May- 
ing’ by Strong; the entire chorus round- 
ed out this group with “Thou, O Lord, 
Art Our Father’ from Sullivan’s “The 
Prodigal Son’. The band next contri- 
bution ‘Finlandia’ and Mr. Smith fol- 
lowed this with his own ‘Spanish Ca- 
price’ and an encore. 


New Marches Played 

Mr. Archer was represented as com- 
poser when the chorus sang the opening 
number of “The Romany Maid’. Miss 
Tentoni returned to sing several songs 
and encores and this led to another band 
selection, Richard Goldman’s arrange- 
ment of the ‘Berceuse’ and Finale from 
Stravinsky’s “The Fire Bird’ which was 
directed by the younger Mr. Goldman. 
These concerts never fail to reveal a 
first performance or two of the latest 
Goldman marches and this year the au- 
dience heard ‘Parade’ and ‘Christmas’ 
March, both cordially received. Such a 
point was a justly proper one to insert 
‘On the Mall’ and this was played and 
sung by all comers. Miss Tentoni and 
the chorus brought the afternoon to a 
close with ‘Jerusalem, O Turn Thee’ 
from Gounod’s ‘Gallia’. The patron of 
the chorus, S. O. Metcalf, thanked all 
the musicians and invited those present 
to join him for the concert next year. 

The WPA Symphony, Edouard Caf- 
fier, conductor, opened its Summer sea- 
son with a concert on the Seekonk River 
Drive on June 11. The schedule of the 
Orchestra involves a Sunday afternoon 
series in Roger Williams Park, and sev- 
eral appearances in Newport and East 
Providence as well as the concerts on 
the Drive. Ruth Tripp is director of the 
Project. 

The annual concert of the instru- 
mental groups in the public schools of 
the city took place in Roger Williams 
Park on May 25. 500 young people 
were included in the program which 
was provided by the Senior High 
School orchestras, the combined ele- 
mentary school orchestras, the combined 
Junior High School Orchestras, the 
Junior High School Band, the Senior 
High School Bands, the Hope High 
Brass Sextet, and the Girls’ Drum and 
Bugle Corps from Bridgham Junior 
High. Dr. Walter H. Butterfield, su- 
pervisor of music in the schools, ar- 





to Rhode Island Auditorium on May 21 
to hear the American Youth Orchestra 
under Stokowski. Performances of 
Bach’s D Minor Toccata and Fugue in 
the Stokowski arrangement, Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, a new Suite by Henry 
Cowell entitled ‘Tales of Our Country- 
side’ and the Prelude and Love-Death 
from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ by Wagner 
made up the formal program and after 
urgent demand and a speech by the con- 
ductor there were several extras, Bach’s 
Prelude in E Minor, ‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’ and a ‘Perpetual Mo- 
tion’ by Novacek. Mr. Cowell appeared 
as pianist in his own composition. This 
work was easy to communicate and 
came off very agreeably even though 
some of the pianist’s novel passages did 
not achieve the clarity one would hear 
in a regular concert hall. 

The WPA Symphony was led on 
June 25 by Mr. Caffier in a varied pro- 
gram on the Drive, and on June 22 the 
orchestra played before the Memorial 
to Music in the Park. The Music Lov- 
ers Club of East Providence sponsored 
the concert on Pierce Athletic Field on 
June 16. 

Dorothy Eddy Jones, contralto, as- 
sisted by Earl Hedberg, violinist, sang 
in recital in the Castle Room of the 
Biltmore on June 10. Helen J. Irons 
accompanied the singer and. Mr. Hed- 
berg provided obbligati. Hope Hed- 
berg was at the piano for the violinist. 

Alba Tosi, soprano, and Dario Mai- 
ani, tenor, gave a joint recital of solo 
and ensemble works under the auspices 
of the Mnemosyne Society of Fine Arts 
in Plantations Auditorium. Palmira 
Dellamano was assisting pianist. 
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Joseph A. Fischer Weds Virginia Morgan 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 29.—Jo- 
seph A. Fischer, secretary of J. Fischer 
and Bro., music publishers, wed Vir- 
ginia N. Morgan on June 19 at the Ca- 
thedral Chapel. Mr. and Mrs. Fischer 
will return to New York in July. 
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KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
HOLDS SUMMER CAMP 


John Brownlee Sings in ‘Barber of 
Seville’ and Recital at Two of 
Many Musical Programs 


Emporia, KAN., July 1—A three weeks 
Summer camp held at Kansas State 
lfeachers College from June 9 to 29 was 
replete with musical events which came 
to a climax with the appearance of John 
Brownlee, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera in a performance of Rossini’s ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ conducted by Boris M. 
Goldovsky on June 28, and with a recital 
by Mr. Brownlee aided by the chorus on 
the following evening. Both events were 
held in Albert Taylor Hall. 

Members of the cast in ‘The Barber of 
Seville’, with the exception of Mr. Brown- 
lee, were members of the faculty or gradu- 
ates of the institution, All events were well 
attended and enthusiastically received. A 
performance of ‘The Ballad for Americans’ 
with Mr. Brownlee singing the solo part 
on June 29 emphasized strongly the idea 
of American Unity through Music which 
was the theme of many of the programs in 
the Summer Camp. The program consisted 
entirely of American and English music. 

About 150 musicians from all sections of 
the state participated in the various organ- 
izations. Weekly concerts were presented 
by the music camp band, orchestra and 
chorus. The students engaged in daily ac- 
tivity, in music theory, music appreciation 
and private lessons in addition to the or- 
ganization rehearsals, concerts and dem- 
onstrations. Orville J. Borchers is director 
of the school of music of the College. 


JUILLIARD RECITALS BEGIN 





Series of Concerts and Lectures at 
Summer School Launched 


A series of concerts and lecture-recitals 
at the Juilliard Summer School was begun 
on July 8 by Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, in 
the Concert Hall at Claremont Ave. Hugh 
Porter, organist, was heard on July 9, and 
on the following day Harold Triggs and 
Joan Moore, duo-pianists, gave a program. 

The artists and dates for the remainder 
of the series, which continues to Aug. 12, 
are as follows: Katherine Bacon, pianist, 
July 11; Alton Jones, pianist, July 15; 
James Friskin, pianist, July 16; Charles 
Hackett, tenor, July 17; Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, pianist, July 22; Muriel Kerr, pian- 
ist, July 23; Mishel Piastro, violinist, and 
Maurice Nadelle, pianist, July 24; Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, July 25; Lief Rosanoff, 
‘cellist, July 29; Ernest Hutcheson, pian- 
ist, July 30; Fraser Gange, baritone, July 
31. In August the following artists ap- 
pear.: Irmgard Lehrer, recorder player, 
Aug. 1; Luisa Stojowski, pianist, Aug. 5; 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Mack Har- 
rell, baritone, Aug. 6; Naoum Benditzky, 
‘cellist, Aug. 7; Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
and Muriel Kerr, pianist, Aug. 12. 

A course of twelve lecture-recitals, In- 
terpretation of Piano Literature in His- 
torical Perspective, by Mr. Stojowski on 
Mondays and Thursday, began on July 7; 
a course of six recital programs by Miss 
Kerr, on Smaller Classics for the Piano, 
began on July 8; one of six lecture-recitals 
on Modern Piano Music, by Marion Bauer, 
was begun on July 9, and six lecture-reci- 
tals on Bach’s Clavier Music by James 
Friskin was to begin on July 11. Twelve 
lecture-recitals on Analysis and Demon- 
stration of Violin Repertoire was begun by 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, on July 7. 





Summer Courses Being Given at N. Y. 
College of Music 


Special Summer courses at the New 
York College of Music began on July 1 
and will continue until July 31. Besides 
individual instruction in all branches of 
music the following courses will be held 
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during the month of July: Master Piano 
Classes by Leslie Hodgson; the Teachers’ 
Repertoire by Angela Weschler; Piano 
Pedagogy by Consuelo Clark; Conducting 
and Score-Reading by Julius Pruever; 
Keyboard Improvization by Carl Adler; 
Music Librarianship by Dorothy Lawton; 
Music History by Dorothy Lawton; Music 
Editing by Dr. Jacob Weinberg, and 
classes in Recorder Playing by Albert 
Hess. Each course will cover from fifteen 
to forty-five hours. 


New England Conservatory Offers New 
Orchestral Course 


Boston, Mass., July 10. — The New 
England Conservatory of Music will give 
a new orchestral course, leading to the 
diploma or degree of Bachelor of Music. 
The course will afford intensive training 
in orchestral playing, with special classes 
for each section of the orchestra. String 
players will enter a training class to deal 
in a concentrated way with the particular 
problem of the string group in the orches- 
tra; they will also attend classes in string 
quartet and ensemble playing. For wood- 
wind instruments and for the brass instru- 
ments, classes will correspond in their 
functions with the string training class. 
All orchestra players will become ac- 
quainted with a large section of literature 
through the orchestral reading class, and 
opportunity will be given to perform in 
public and over the radio in the Con- 
servatory Orchestra. 





Eastman School Opens Summer Series 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 5.—The East- 
man School of Music Summer series of 
concerts at Kilbourn Hall opened on June 
26 with Janina Gorecka, violinist, assisted 
by Catherine Bodler Rader at the piano. 
Miss Gorecka made her violin do her bid- 
ding in a taxing program which included 
Sibelius’s Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47. 
Miss Gorecka has power, warmth, a keen 
sense of dramatic values, rhythmic vital- 
ity and unfailing accuracy of pitch. It was 
a pleasure to hear her, and the large audi- 
ence gave her many recalls and demanded 
a number of encores. On July 3, Benjamin 
De Loache, baritone, was presented in the 
second recital of the Summer series at 
Kilbourn Hall. Mr. De Loache has ap- 
peared before on these series. He was ably 
accompanied at the piano by Dr. Paul 
3erl, lately from Vienna. His program in- 
cluded an especially interesting Spanish 
group, three songs by Falla, and two by 
De Moutoliu. The audience was most cor- 


dial. M.E. W. 


Philipp Teaching at Juilliard Summer 
School 


Isidor Philipp, pianist and teacher, has 
joined the faculty of the Juilliard Summer 
School. He is giving individual instruction 
and conduct classes for teachers from July 
7 to Aug. 15. The purpose of the classes is 
to explain clearly and concisely technical 
processes and the manner of teaching 
them, that the author’s experience both as 
a pianist and as a teacher have proved 
most effective. A wide variety of litera- 
ture will be studied for interpretation and 
observation of methods. 


Kansas City Conservatory Hold 
Graduating Exercises 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Dr. 
Frank Laird Waller, head of the voice 
department of the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory, presented Maxine Martin, contralto, 
in a graduation recital, in the reception Hall 
of the Conservatory on June 3. Miss Mar- 
tin used her voice with exceptional artistry 
and style. Pearl Roemer Kelly was the ac- 
companist. Miss Martin won the Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma, Missouri district Fed- 
eration contest. The Work Shop Opera 
Department, directed by Dr. Waller, pre- 
sented the following students in the sec- 
ond evening of operatic excerpts at Atkins 
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A. Jackson Co. 


PEABODY GRADUATING CLASS AND FACULTY 
Members of the Faculty and of the Graduating Class at the Peabody Conservatory of Musle 


Auditorium on June 4: Margaret Scharff, 
Maxine Bucklaw, Raymond Stephens, 
Ruby Leonard, Owen Fullar, Agnes Trent, 
Leverett Jacobi, Tony Darlington, Joan 
Zwissler, Jeanne Stephens, Emogine Fos- 
ter, Irwin Umlauf, Earl Redding, and Du- 
ane Spencer. Miss Kelly was at the piano. 
Bernard Taylor, of the Juilliard School 
of Music, New York, conducted his fourth 
annual master class at the conservatory 
during the month of June. 





Sevitzky Conducts Orchestra at Summer 
Camp 

LAGRANGE, INnp., July 10.—Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, conducted the student orchestra at 
the Limberlost Camps here during the week 
of July 14. Mr. Sevitzky also conducted 
classes in sight reading and gave lectures 
on symphonic literature. On July 20 a con- 
cert open to the public will be given to the 
orchestra, with Mr. Sevitzky directing. The 
sixteenth season of the camps, organized by 
J. W. Wainwright in 1926, opened June 22. 
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Eisenberg Awards Scholarships 


Mitipurn, N. J., July 10.—Two scholar- 
ships have been awarded by Maurice Eis- 
enberg as director of the American Vio- 
loncello School at the Paper Mill Play- 
house here. One, the Marion Stern 
Scholarship, was given Harold Bemko, of 
Newark, N. J., and the other to Otto Deri, 
from Budapest, now residing in New York. 
Summer classes, principally for teachers, 
are now in session at the New Jersey in- 
stitution, where facilities provide for en- 
semble experience in symphony orchestras 
and in chamber music groups. 


Milhaud Teaching at Mills College 

Following performances of his music 
in the Coolidge chamber music festival 
at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., in 
July, Darius Milhaud will continue to 
give special Summer courses at the col- 
lege. 
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NEW MU SIC: Ensemble N ovelties, Songs of the Ukraine and Other Works Issued 


SUITE BY RANDALL THOMPSON 
FOR AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION 
AN ensemble work of quite uncommon 
beauty and distinction of craftsman- 
ship by Randall Thompson has recently 
been published by the E. C. Schirmer 
Music Co. It is a Suite for the oboe, clar- 
inet and viola, an instrumental combination 
that in itself produces peculiarly pungent 
and colorful sonorities. The work is in 
five movements. 

The opening movement, designated Gaio, 
has something of the character of a tra- 
ditional country dance, an effect enhanced 
by the frequently recurring drone bass in 
the viola part, and it is followed by a short 
Adagio with a suggestion of the remote 
East in its exotic mood. A second slow 
movement is the fourth section of the work, 
a Lento religioso that creates a poetic at- 
mosphere of great beauty. 

The most exhilarating movement is the 
third, a short Allegro of unbuttoned jol- 
lity, with a suggestion of the Negroid 
idiom woven into the spirit of a country 
break-down. There is here an even more 
persistent drone bass than is found in the 
first movement. As for the Negroid idiom, 
it is again suggested in the Grave page 
that introduces the ingenuously gay dance 
of the closing movement. 

This Suite, which covers but fifteen 
pages in score, is a notably rewarding work 
for three instruments that are rarely found 
hobnobbing free of the participation of 
other members of their families. 


NEW SONG AND ORGAN SONATA 
COMPOSED BY ROLAND DIGGLE 

HE creative resourcefulness that has 

unfailingly marked the compositions of 
Roland Diggle heretofore is again in im- 
pressive evidence in the latest works from 
this composer’s pen. One is a sacred song 
and the other a sonata for organ. 

The song, ‘Now Take Thy Rest’, for 
which the composer has also written the 
words, has special appropriateness for a 
funeral or memorial service. It is simple 
and dignified, with a flowing melodic line 
of appealing beauty that should lie well to 
any voice as the range is kept within one 
octave, from E Flat to E Flat. The pub- 
lisher is the Oliver Ditson Company 
(Theodore Presser Co., distributors). 

The ‘Sonata Gothique’ for organ natur- 
ally affords the composer a much greater 
opportunity for the wide ranging of his 
imagination and the display of his sure and 
fluent craftsmanship. It is a work in three 
movements, covering twenty-six pages, and 
the general character of its musical con- 
tents and its lack of too formidable difficul- 
ties make it equally suitable and practical 
for recital and service use. There is pro- 
nounced individuality in all three move- 
ments and each of them has its own dis- 
tinctive beauty. The Adagio is especially 
lovely, while the closing Allegro skillfully 
builds up expectancy to the point where the 
final recurrence of the stimulating chorale 
of the pilgrim band marching to the Prom- 
ised Land is proclaimed with climactic 
brilliance. The Clayton F. Summy Co. is 
the publisher. 

Then Mr. Diggle’s ‘Fantasy-Epilogue’, 
published by Wesley Webster in San 
Bruno, California, is an elaborately planned 
concert piece, developed with brilliantly 
sonorous effects. It demands a substan- 
tially grounded virtuosity. 








Randall Thompson Philip James 


Other works of similar distinction by 
this composer are to be found in the H. W. 
Gray Co.’s St. Cecilia Series, as, for in- 
stance, a ‘Scherzo Fantastique’, a ‘Rhap- 
sody Gothique’, a concert scherzo entitled 
‘Will o’ the Wisp’, a Prelude, Variation 
and Fugue on ‘Dundee’, and a Toccata on 
‘St. Theodulph’. 


GALAXY FIRST IN FIELD 
WITH CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 

INCE there are choirmasters that make 

it a practice to have all their music for 
the following Christmas chosen early in 
the Summer—in one known case, before 
the first of July—the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration has taken time by the forelock and 
already placed on the market the first issues 
of its 1941 ‘Music for Christmas’. These 
are two carols of rare quality by Philip 
James, ‘Christ Jesus Came to Earth’ and 
‘Christ Is Born’. 

The first is an unaccompanied slow hymn 
for a four-part mixed chorus in the minor 
key, ending fittingly after a final outburst 
of ‘Hallelujahs’ with the Tierce de Picar- 
die. The words are translated from the 
German of Hans Christian Andersen. In 
different vein but of equal distinction is 
‘Christ Is Born’, an exultant, full-throated 
carol, with an infectious melodic and rhyth- 
mic swing, likewise written for mixed 
voices in four parts. It has words by the 
eighth century St. Cosmas. This fine pair 
of Christmas compositions marks an aus- 
picious introduction, however early it may 
seem, of the 1941 Christmas novelties. 

Then of non-seasonal music for the 
church there is an impressive apostrophe to 
each new day in ‘The First Light of Morn- 
ing’, with both words and music by Rich- 
ard Kountz. Written for four-part mixed 
chorus, with contralto, or baritone, solo, 
this is a work of uncommon beauty, breath- 
ing a spirit of potent devotional sincerity 
and uplift, with the music and the text con- 
sorting on the same lofty level. And in 
the secular field there is ‘The Rich Suitor’ 
(‘Rada’), a choral version of an engaging 
Bulgarian folksong, effectively arranged 
for male chorus by Boris Levenson. 


SONGS OF THE UKRAINE 
IN CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
A= of Songs of the Ukraine has been 
arranged for chorus by Alexander 
Koshetz, former director of the Ukrainian 
National Chorus and a recognized authority 
on the folk music of the Ukraine, and 
brought out by M. Witmark & Sons. En- 
glish versions of the original texts have 
been made for all of them by Myron 
Schaeffer with the exception of that of the 
‘Ukrainian Cradle Song’, which is the work 
of Charles M. Hobbs, Jr. 
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There is an individual charm in these 
folksongs and care has been taken not to 
deprive them of their native flavor and 
fragrance in making repertoire works of 
them. The arrangements, which are de- 
signed for various choral combinations, 
have all been made with shrewd musicianly 
judgment. The ‘Ukrainian Cradle Song’ 
mentioned, for four-part women’s chorus 
with soprano solo, is one of the most ap- 
pealing, while perhaps the most beautiful 
of all is ‘The Wond’rous News’, a Christ- 
mas carol that bears the unmistakable im- 
press of liturgical music. It is for three- 
part women’s chorus. Another fine one for 
this group is ‘More Lovely Than the Fal- 
con’, while ‘The Lazy Milk Maid’ provides 
a humorous interlude. 

For four-part mixed chorus there are 
‘Dziuba’, with the melody of a dance of the 
Carpathian mountaineers, the light-hearted 
‘Be Merry and Sing’ and the sprightly and 
amusing ‘Dark-Eyed Katharine’ and ‘The 
Quarrel’. 

THREE INDIAN LYRICS 
BY QUINTO MAGANINI 
UINTO MAGANINI has taken three 
poems of Indian suggestion by David 
O’Neil in hand and set them to music for 
voice, flute and Indian drum (or piano), 
the set being published under the simple 
title of Three Lyrics by the Edition Musi- 
cus. The titles of the individual songs are 
‘The Astronomer’, ‘Song For a Flute’ and 
‘The Arrow Maker’. 

Of the poems the first and third are the 
most implicitly Indian in mood and charac- 
ter. Musically, the first adheres most 
closely to the characteristic Indian idiom, 
while the second is a poetic and atmos- 
pheric idyll, and the third has a soaring 
line of brilliant effect and relies solely upon 
the persistent beat of the drum for the 
Indian implications of its musical mood. 
The flute, which is the only accompanying 
instrument in the short ‘Song For a Flute’ 
and has a simple enough task in ‘The As- 
tronomer’, ripples along in a very elaborate 
figuration throughout the ecstatic ‘The 
Arrow Maker’. 

These are songs of an unusual character, 
marked by imaginative musical treatment 
of imaginative texts. 

FINE NEW CHORUSES 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
AY outstanding new choral work among 
the H. W. Gray Co.’s publications is 
‘The Question’ by Elinor Remick Warren, 
with text by Katherine Nolen. The finely 
conceived poem has inspired the composer 
to write one of the best musical settings 
she has yet placed to her credit. It is me- 
lodically ingratiating and it is expertly 
scored for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices. A climax of thrilling senority is 
built up in the finale. 

Another fine choral novelty for women’s 
voices is a setting by J. Meredith Tatton of 
Byron’s ‘There Be None of Beauty's 
Daughters’ written with appropriate sim- 
plicity and directness and effective treat- 
ment of the three parts. If all the parts 
are transposed down an octave this ar- 
rangement will serve for a chorus of men’s 
voices (tenor, baritone and bass) equally 
well. It is also published for four-part 
mixed chorus. 

Also among the Gray choral novelties is 
an excellent arrangement that Channing 
Lefebvre has made of Campbell-Tipton’s 
‘Hymn to the Night’ for three-part women’s 
chorus. 


FAVORITE SONG BY CADMAN 
ARRANGED FOR CHORAL GROUPS 

NE of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 

most popular songs, ‘From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water’, based on an 
Omaha tribal melody, which almost imme- 
diately on its appearance captured an un- 
usually wide public, thanks to its potent 
melodic appeal, seems destined to extend 
that public still further through new chan- 
nels. These have been provided by a series 
of arrangements of the song made for vari- 
ous choral groups by William Stickles and 
issued by the White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Co. 


Mr. Stickles has made choral versions 
for four-part mixed chorus, for three-part 
and two-part women’s chorus, for both 
four-part and three-part male voices, and 
for three-part mixed chorus consisting of 
soprano, alto and baritone. The arrange- 
ments have all been made with admirable 
artistic judgment and with authoritative 
awareness of the vocal possibilities of the 
groups in mind. With their ‘sure-fire hit’ 
potentialities, these choral versions should 
commend themselves forcefully to the 
choral groups for which they are designed. 


NEW LITURGICAL MUSIC 
OF REWARDING QUALITY 


F new liturgical works for the Roman 

Catholic service that have recently 
come from J. Fischer & Bro. one of the 
finest is a ‘Mass in Honor of St. Cecilia’ 
for four-part mixed choir by Richard Keys 
Biggs, with a particularly effective ‘Gloria’ 
and ‘Sanctus’, and another is a ‘Mass in 
Honor of St. Francis de Sales’ for so- 
prano and alto voices, with organ, by Mary 
E. Downey. In this the ‘Kyrie’ and the 
‘Credo’ are outstandingly fine. 

Besides these masses there is a new “Te 
Deum Laudamus’ by Martin G. Dumler 
for mixed voices, baritone solo, orchestra 
and organ. This is a broadly conceived 
and elaborately planned work, developed 
with the fluent craftsmanship of a com- 
poser of extended experience in writing 
for the church. The baritone solo parts are 
essentially grateful, and, while the choral 
part has many difficult spots, the music is 
all of noble character and eminently re- 
warding. 


New Music Received 
For Women’s Voices, Two Parts, Sacred: 


‘On the Via Dolorosa’, by Alfred H. Johnson; 
‘A Prayer for Peace’, by Alfred H. Johnson, may 
be sung as unison chorus (J. Fischer). 

‘Soul of My Saviour’, by Horton Roe, may also 
be sung with added tenor and bass (McLaughlin 
& Reilly.) 

For Women’s Voices, Three Parts, Sacred: 

‘Thy Way, Not Mine’ (‘Thou Leadest Me’), 
music by Bizet, arr. by Franz Bornschein, with 
two sets of words, by H. Bonar and F. Born- 
schein; ‘Ave, Mother of the Fair Delight’, by 
W. A. Goldsworthy, with alto solo; ‘Praise Ye 
the Name of the Lord’, music arr. from Tchai- 
kovsky by W. A. Goldsworthy, with antiphonal 
choir or two solo voices; ‘And Now the Lord to 
Rest Is Laid’, from Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’, 
arr. by Gwynn S. Bement (J. Fischer). | 

‘All Gloom and Fear Is Gone’, by Sister M. 
Cherubim (McLaughlin & Reilly). 


For Men’s Voices, Three Parts, Secular: 
‘The Gloucester Wassail’, folksong, arr. by 
Leslie Orrey (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 


For Men’s Voices, Four Parts, Secular: 


‘Avonnee’, by Alberto Bimboni, with tenor solo; 
‘When You’re Away’, by Victor Herbert, arr. by 
Alberto Bimboni; ‘Ride, Tenderfoot, Ride’, by 
Richard A. Whiting, from ‘Cowboy from Brook- 
lyn’ (Witmark). 

‘The Erie Canal’, American folksong, arr. by 
Roger P. Bird (Gray). 

‘Land of Our Birth Forever Free’, by Geoffrey 
O’Hara (J. Fischer). 

‘The Song of the Marines’, by Harry Warren, 
arr. by Wayne Howorth; ‘My Buddy’, by Kahn 
& Donaldson, arr. by George Botsford (Remick). 

‘Immortal Song’. choral paraphrase of themes 
from Tchaikovsky’s piano concerto in B flat 
minor by Samuel Richards Gaines, with words 
by Mr. Gaines, for four parts; “The Arkansaw 
Traveler’, Old American tune arr. by Charles 
Repper, with words by David Stevens, four parts; 
‘The Gladness of Nature’, by George Frederick 
McKay, poem by William Cullen Bryant, four 
parts, with added part for alto-tenor; ‘Carry 
me back to Tennessee’ (‘Ellie Rhee’), by Sep 
Winner, concert version by Noble Cain for eight 
parts, with baritone solo, a cappella (Birchard). 

‘Nenia’ (‘Nanie’), by Brahms, edited, and the 
piano part revised, by H. Clough-Leighter, with 
English version of Schiller’s text by Florence T. 
Jameson, four parts; ‘My Lovely Celia’, by George 
Munro, arr. by Katherine K. Davis, a cappella; 
four parts; ‘Hark, all ye lovely saints above’, 
five-part ballet for mixed voices, edited by H. 
Clough-Leighter, a cappella (E. C. Schirmer). 


For Unison Singing: 

‘England, My Own’, with both words and music 
by Basil Maine (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 

‘The Happy Warrior’, by George Dyson, words 
freely adapted from Wordsworth (Novello: Gray). 

‘Song for Free Men’, by T. Carl Whitmer, 
a_march-like song suitable for people’s chorus 
(Schmidt). 

‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonnie Doon’, old 
Scottish song by James Miller, poem by Burns, 
edited by H. Clough-Leighter, provided with 
descant; ‘The Arkansaw Traveler’, old American 
song, arr. by Robert Delaney, with words by 
E. Delaney (E. C. Schirmer). 
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works appeared a violin and piano so- 
nata, a piano concerto and his ‘Polish 
Fantasy’ for piano and orchestra. His 
opera, ‘Manru’, founded upon a Polish 
story, had its world-premiere in Dres- 
den on May 29, 1901. It was given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 
14, 1902, with Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting. But although the cast included 
Marcella Sembrich, David Bispham, do- 
ing some of his most impressive dra- 
matic singing, Louise Homer, and the 
Polish tenor, Alexander Badrowski, im- 
ported especially for the title role, it 
failed to carry the work to popularity. 
It was afterwards given by the company 
on tour, but was not resumed into the 
repertoire the following season. Among 
his other compositions, Paderewski’s A 
Minor Symphony was completed in 
1907 and had its first hearing in Boston 
in 1909. 


Concert Artist and Patriot 


During the succeeding years he di- 
vided his time between concert appear- 
ances and patriotic activities. His Swiss 
home became a center for Polish pa- 
triots, particularly after the outbreak of 
the first World War. In 1915, he came 
to the United States, making personal 
appeals at all his concerts in behalf of 
an independent Poland. He was said to 
have delivered more than 300 speeches 
and was instrumental in recruiting an 
army of 100,000 Poles which served in 
France. 

After the Armistice, he was landed at 
Danzig from a British cruiser and made 
his way to Warsaw, where, on Jan. 19, 
1919, he accepted the task of forming a 
coalition cabinet in which he held the 
offices of Premier and Foreign Minis- 
ter. The recognition by the United 
States of Poland as an independent state 
strengthened his position greatly and he 
represented his country at the Versailles 
Conference. Although his stand in favor 
of Polish demands did not meet with 
universal approval in the country, the 
provisions were ratified by its parlia- 
ment in June, 1919. On his return to 
Warsaw, he found that the political sit- 
uation had altered considerably and in 
December of that year he resigned and 
came to America. 

He had made, at Metropolitan Opera 
House, on May 9, 1917, what was sup- 
posed to have been his final concert ap- 
pearance at an event given in honor of 
Marshal Joffre. But in retirement at his 
Swiss home and later when he resided 
on a farm he had purchased near Paso 
Robles, in California, he returned to 
regular piano practice. In June, 1922, 
while in Switzerland, he announced his 
intention of resuming his concert activi- 
ties the following Winter. Returning to 
the United States, he began a tour in 
Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 9, 1922. On 
Nov. 22 he played in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, amid wild enthusiasm. He 
gave some sixty concerts that season, 
netting, it is said, $460,000, to recoup a 
fortune shattered by the war. He was 
taken ill during a tour in 1926. While 
convalescing he was given the Ameri- 
can Legion’s Distinguished Service 
Medal in recognition of his act in con- 
tributing $28,500, the receipts of four 
concerts, to the legion’s endowment 
fund. 

In May, 1900, he established the Pade- 
rewski Fund, transferring to Henry L. 
Higginson and William P. Blake of Bos- 
ton as trustees, the sum of $10,000 to be 
held as a permanent trust fund for the 
purpose of aiding musical education in the 
United States, especially for the encour- 
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The Pianist on His Balcony in Switzerland 


agement of young composers. The terms 
provide that once in three years the trus- 
tees shall offer prizes from the income for 
the best compositions submitted by native- 
born Americans, 

This was only one of his many lavish 
contributions for musical and public causes. 
Another, which attracted wide attention, 
was made when he appeared in Madison 
Square Garden in aid of the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund on Feb. 8, 1932, before 
an audience of 16,000. The concert brought 
in over $33,000. 


Makes First Broadcast 


Paderewski made his first radio broad- 
cast in England in 1925, and declared then 
that he would never make another. How- 
ever, ten years later, NBC announced that 
a program, an hour and a half long, 
would be broadcast from his Swiss home. 
About a month before the date of the 
broadcast, announcement was made that it 
would be postponed on account of indispo- 
sition of the pianist. It was never given. 

His nineteenth tour of the United States 
was made in 1933, at the age of seventy- 
two. The final concert, in Newark, N. J., 
had to be cancelled because of an attack 
of lumbago. A tour scheduled for the fol- 
lowing season was given up. 

In adherence to his request that the peo- 
ple of Poland be not “bothered” for the 
celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday in 
1935, elaborate plans for the event were 
abandoned. He was, however, the object of 
much popular acclaim throughout the coun- 
try. 

In 1936 he made a screen debut in a 
British motion-picture entitled ‘Moonlight 
Sonata’, in which he was cast, not as a 
fictitious personage, but as himself, and 
played Beethoven’s sonata which gave the 
film its name. Although he worked only 
from three to six, daily, he spent much 
time in the studio watching the taking of 


the film, in which he exhibited deep in- 
terest. 
The next year, after he had refused 


through many agents to write his auto- 
biography or to have a biography written 
by anyone else, a work entitled ‘My Story’ 


by Paderewski and Mary Lawton appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post and later 
in book form. 

Paderewski came back to the United 
States in 1939 for his twentieth tour of 
the country, which proved his final one. 
Five days after his arrival, on Feb. 26, he 
made his first broadcast in this country 
over the NBC. His first appearance, again 
in Newark,-N. J., had to be cancelled and 
a second in Cleveland, three days later, 
was also abandoned on account of an in- 
flamed hand. Notwithstanding, he con- 
tinued the tour, making twenty appear- 
ances. When he came back to New York 
for a concert in Madison Square Garden 
on May 25, before an audience of 15,000, 
he collapsed in his dressing room from a 
slight heart attack just as he was about to 
go on the stage and the concert and the 
remainder of the tour were cancelled, the 
pianist sailing for Europe five days later. 


Joins Exile Parliament 


On his arrival in Europe, the struggle 
between Poland and Germany had already 
begun. Going immediately to Switzerland, 
he made a large donation for his country 
and offered a monthly sum, saying that 
every Pole should contribute regularly for 
his country. On the flight of President 
Moszicki to Romania, he was suggested as 
president, but declined, although giving 
full support to the provisional Polish gov- 
ernment set up in Angers, France. He later 
accepted a seat in the Polish Parliament in 
fxile there, and later its presidency, but 
was compelled to return to Switzerland on 
account of ill-health and he was repre- 
sented by a deputy. 

In September, 1940, he came back to 
America, continued his efforts in behalf of 
Great Britain and Greece and made a 
broadcast urging assistance to the Allies. 
In March he went to Florida following a 
Paderewski Week in which he was ac- 
claimed throughout the country. He re- 
turned to New York on May 1, and took 
up his residence in the hotel in which he 
died. Joun ALAN HAvuGHTON 





Mass at Vatican for Paderewski 
Rome, July 10.—A requiem high mass for 
the repose of the soul of Ignace Paderew- 
ski, the late pianist-premier, was celebrated 
in the Sacramental Chapel of St. Peter’s 
under the patronage of the Polish Am- 
bassador to the Holy See, Kasimir Papee. 
The celebrant was Monsignor Valerian 
Meysztowicz, ecclesiastical counselor of the 
Polish Embassy. The mass was considered 
a re-affirmation of the Holy See’s refusal 

to acknowledge the conquest of Poland. 





Cusimano Wins Auditions for South 
American Recital 

Los ANGELES, July 10.—Auditions 
for the selection of a violinist from the 
Western States to be presented in re- 
cital in Buenos Aires on Aug. 8, were 
held on June 25, and Giuseppe Cusi- 
mano of San Francisco was chosen. He 
is seventeen, was born in New York 
and came to San Francisco eight years 
ago. The judges were Zino Francescatti 
and Richard Lert. The concert has been 
arranged by the Lomas Reciprocal Con- 
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Kreutz Work Has World Premiere 


Arthur Kreutz’ composition, ‘The Winter 
of the Blue Snow’ from the ‘Paul Bunyan’ 
Suite, was given its world premiere by the 
National Youth Administration Symphony 
under the baton of Fritz Mahler in a 
broadcast from 5:45 to 7:00 p.m, over sta- 
tion WNYC on June 15. Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, president of the National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and Con- 
ductors, made the award for the Society. 
The work is program-music, eminently 
melodic and descriptive in character. Mr. 
Kreutz, a jazz mysician, who turned to 
serious composition, won the Prix de Rome 
for music in 1940. Following the perform- 
ance of the Kreutz work, Mr. Mahler con- 
ducted the orchestra in a remarkably fine 
performance of the Fourth Symphony of 
Gustav Mahler, with Willa Stewart, so- 
prano, as guest artist. W. 





Steber to Sing with New York 
Philharmonic 

Eleanor Steber, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will appear as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony early in the Fall. Miss Steber, 
who made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera this past season in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’, was soloist on the Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour over WABC on 
July 13. The soprano will appear as 
soloist on another broadcast hour under 
the baton of Andre Kostelanetz in Au- 
gust. Miss Steber was one of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air 
winners in the season of 1939-40, 





Youngstown Club Holds Drive Dinner 


Youncstown, O., July 10.— The 
Monday Musical Club held its forty- 
fifth annual Spring Artist Concert 
Course Drive dinner recently with 250 
members joining forces to insure a sell- 
out for next season’s series. Charles L. 
Wagner was the speaker. Events sched- 


uled are: The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, on 
Nov. 1; Jan Kiepura, tenor, on Nov. 


17; Ruth Draper, monologuist, Dec. 1; 


Helen Jepson, soprano, Feb. 2; and 
Oscar Levant, pianist and _ lecturer, 
March 9. 





Mabel Wood Hill Completes New Ballet 


Mabel Wood Hill, whose ballet pan- 
tomine, ‘The Adventures of Pinoccio’ 
toured the country for four years, re- 
cently completed another ballet which 
is now ready for production. It com- 
bines ballet and theatre and is based on 
a famous poem. The composer is now 
working on a new musical production 
of a classic satire. 





Frances Williams Work Sung 


Frances Williams’s composition ‘Step 
Lightly O’er the Hollows’, for women’s 
voices, was performed recently by the 
St. Cecilia Society of Greenwich, Conn., 
and also by the Bellingham Woman’s 
Music Club Chorus of Washington state 
on their annual program. 





The aria should be in every 
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GRADUATES OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
Members of the Graduating Class at the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Are (Left to 
Right, Upper Row): Joseph Paul Arcaro, Virginia Hope Wirth, Eleanor Lippincott Kewson, 
Jane Price Beyer, Alice A. Birchall and Herman G. Liebenthal, Jr., and (Left to Right, Lower 
Row, Seated): Vincent Persichetti, Roberta Levering Spencer, Georgiana Romig, Felice 
D'Antbourg, and Thomas William Ingram 
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Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier Appear in 
Two Recitals 


Piano pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier gave 
a recital in the Roxbury Home, Roselle, 
N. J., on June 14. Taking part were 
Larry De Cesare, Constance Sailors, 
Jacquelyn Engel, Betty Prochazka, Alfred 
Siegel, Lynn De Cesare, Barbara Moore, 
Leroy Tilden, Barbara Tirsbier, John 
Ward, Alex Prochazka, Joan Roxbury, 
Susan Horine and Caroline Storms. The 
piano department of the Clio Club of Ro- 
selle, under the direction of Miss Hier, 
gave an ensemble concert in the club's 
building on June 17. The program con- 
tets, was presented by Mmes. E. R. Snave- 
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ly, W. S. Washburn, W. R. Miller, Z. L. 
Griesmer, J. S. Inscho, H. E. Manvel, 
E. Naylor, J. I. Wasson, C. F. Mueller, 
W. R. Miller, C. L. Storms, C. Knerr, 
J. L. Bradshaw, R. Manvel, W. D. Dunn, 
A. W. Spillner, W. H. Fearn, F. J. De 
Cesare, F. Ward, F. E. Stevens, D. Fisher, 
and the Misses Woodruff, Ernst, Unglaub 
and Weigand. 


Curriculum Enlarged at Peabody 


BatimorE, July 10.—The curriculum of 
the Summer school of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music has been enlarged to 
include instruction on various orchestral 
instruments. Gilbert Stange will teach 
clarinet; John C. Bohl, flute; William 
Freitag, trombone, and Lloyd Geisler, 
trumpet. The manager of the Summer 
School, Frederick R. Huber, has appointed 
Martha Roux as teacher of French; 
Charles H. Miegel, teacher of German, 
and Francis Fiorentino as instructor in 
Italian. The Sunday evening recitals be- 
gan on July 6, with a program of organ 
music by Charles M. Courboin, a member 
of the Summer School faculty. Other fac- 
ulty members scheduled for appearances 
include Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, on 
July 13; Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, on 
July 20, and Frank Gittelson, violinist, on 
July 27. 


Ernest Eniti Teaching at Summer School 
of Goddard College 


PLAINFIELD, VT., July 10—After com- 
pleting an academic year as violin instruc- 
tor at Goddard College, Ernest Eniti has 
completed plans for a unique Summer 
school in conjunction with the annual God- 
dard Education-Work camp. The camp 
began on July 6 and will continue to Aug. 
16. Mr. Eniti will also give a concert on 
Aug. 15, in connection with the Vermont 
Folk Festival, a week’s celebration staged 
on the Goddard Campus as a part of the 
state’s Sesquicentennial. Included also in 
the festival program will be an evening 
of Vermont Folk music, and a presenta- 
tion of country dance music in connection 
with the tenth annual Country Dance Con- 
test in which teams from all parts of Ver- 
mont participate. 


Harriet Eudora Barrows Presents Pupils 
in Recital 


Harriet Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, presented Viola Philo, soprano: 
Dorothy Horan, mezzo-contralto, and John 
Herrick, baritone, in her New York studio 
on the evening of June 13. Miss Philo 
was heard in works of Paradies, Handel, 
Hasse, Massenet, Grovlez, Bizet, Marx and 
Horsman. Mr. Herrick offered numbers 


by Torelli, Handel, Sibella, Verdi, Gior- 


dani, Sjorberg-Balogh, Easthope-Martin, 
Quilter, Warren and Sacco’s ‘Never the 
Nightingale’, with the composer at the 


piano. Miss Horan sang songs of Gluck, 
Sibella, Saminsky, Georges, Kricka, Fen- 
ner, Kountz and Sodero. Ruth Emerson 
was the accompanist. 





Ruth Schaffner Pupils Heard in Recital 


Ruth Schaffner presented a group of her 
voice pupils at the residence of Mrs. Daniel 
Bloomer, Brewster, N. Y., on June 21. 
Those taking part included Olive Cole 
Hopkins, contralto; Dorothy Williams 
Huson, coloratura soprano; Walter Mo- 
berg, tenor ; George Fuller, baritone; Nyra 
Swanson, soprano; Maggie Dean Healy, 
coloratura soprano; and Mary Dean Healy, 
soprano. Natalie Scholze sang at the ban- 
quet of the Professional and Business 
Women’s Club in New Milford recently, 
and was guest soloist at the Episcopal 
church at Bethel, Conn., on June 29. 


Pupils of Mildred Dilling Give Benefit 


For the benefit of the Henriette Renié 
Little Fund for Needy Musicians in Paris, 
pupils of Mildred Dilling, harpist, were 
heard in a recital at the residence of Jo- 
seph B. Thomas on June 5. Charlotte 
Dilling Brewer, violinist, and Mary Johns, 
pianist, assisted. Besides the Dilling Harp 
Ensemble, solos were offered by Lois 
Engstrom, Marjorie Leigh, Mary Hughes, 
Millicent Marsh, Bertha DeCray, Lor- 
raine Hoover, Diana Thomas, Marion 
Perley, Mary Elizabeth Davis, Geraldine 
Ruegg, Irma Daiber and Elisabeth Gor- 
don. 


Enid Szantho Teaching at University of 
Michigan 


ANN Arpor, Micu., July 10.—An im- 
portant addition this season to the faculty 
of the Summer session of the University 
of Michigan’s school of music is Enid 
Szantho, contralto, and former member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. Be- 
sides giving class and private lessons in 
voice production, Miss Szantho will con- 
duct courses in operatic repertoire and 
German Lieder, 


Pupils of Alton Jones Give Recital 


Piano students from the classes of Alton 
Jones at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, were heard in a 
recital on May 23, Those taking part in- 
cluded Jane Pagels, Pearl Swimmer, 
Katherine Carasso, Beverly Carr, Georg- 
ette Michel, Wilma Reed and Margarette 
Price. 


Onofrei and Saroya Teaching in Chicago 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Dimitri Onofrei, 
tenor, and his wife, Bianca Saroya, 
soprano, both of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, are in Chicago for the Summer 
to conduct a course for advanced pupils. 


Cc. Q. 
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SEATTLE SCHOOLS 
PRESENT CONCERTS 


Cornish Orchestra Is Heard in 
Viennese Program—Faculty 
Members Appear 


SEATTLE, July 10.—The Cornish School 
Orchestra, led by Ernst Gebert, gave a 
‘Viennese Nights’ concert on May 2. 
Waltzes by Johann Strauss, the ‘Surprise’ 
Symphony by Haydn and Schubert's ‘Rosa- 
munde’ Overture rounded out a delightful 
program. Three Beethoven recitals of 
sonatas for violin and piano were given by 
Fritz Neuman, head of the violin depart- 
ment, recently. All of Beethoven’s violin 
sonatas were performed. 

Various ensembles of the University of 
Washington performed original composi- 
tions by members of the faculty and stu- 
dents of the music school. The A Cappella 
Choir, Charles Wilson Lawrence, director, 
sang ‘A Lover’s Calendar’, six short cho- 
ruses written by Mr. Lawrence. 

The University Band, Walter Welke, 
director, played two works by local mu- 
sicians, ‘Recruit’; Dream’ by Roy Wren, 
and a Concerto for trumpet and band, by 
T. Stewart Smith, faculty member of Bal- 
lard High School. Edward Krenz was the 
soloist. On May 28 original compositions 
by students of George F. McKay were 
heard. Other concerts were given at the 
University by the Men’s Glee Club, Charles 
W. Lawrence, director, and the Women’s 
Glee Club, directed by August Werners. 
An organ recital was offered at University 
Temple by Walter Eichenger, and Wil- 
helmina Schaeffer Creel, pianist, also ap- 
peared in recital. 

The annual High School Institute of the 
University of Washington opened its sev- 
enth session on June 16 and continues until 
July 18, with George Kirchner as director. 
Five weeks of intensive music study will 
be given. Choral Clubs which gave con- 
certs in May include the Norwegian Male 
Chorus, August Wemner, director; Rals- 
ton Club, Owen Williams, director ; Philo- 
mel Singers, R. H. Kendrick; Treble Clef, 
Edwin Fairbourn; and the Junior Grego- 
rian Choir, Helen Newland Maurier, direc- 
tor. Nan D. Bronson 





Kansas City Guild Holds Convention 

Kansas City, July 10.—The Kansas 
Guild of Music and Allied Teachers held 
its twelfth annual commencement on June 
10 in the Edison Memorial Auditorium, 
Soloists from the studios of Gladys Cran- 


stoon Sproul, Joseph Harding, Mary 
Witters McNeal, Russell Webber, Nora 


La Mar Moss, Edna Forsythe and Rich- 
ard Canterbury, were Vivia Davis, Mar- 
garet Davis, Dorothy Lee Knous, James 
Lerch, Mary Sheppard, Margaret Wood 
and Melvin Zack. N. DeRubertis directed 
his Kansas City Training School Orches- 
tra in symphonic numbers and for accom- 
paniments for the soloists. Bi. Ln 
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ZECKWER-HAHN SCHOOL 
HOLDS COMMENCEMENT 





Seventy-first Annual Ceremony Takes 
Place at Philadelphia Institution 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10.—With 
Frederick E. Hahn, the institution’s vet- 
eran  president-director presiding, the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy held its seventy-first annual com- 
mencement in Witherspoon Hall on June 
6. Harl McDonald, composer, member of 
the faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, delivered the commencement 
address and presented the certificates, 
prizes, diplomas, and degrees. 

Degrees of Doctor of Music were con- 
ferred on Samuel L. Laciar, music editor 
of the Evening Public Ledger; David Sa- 
perton, pianist, and Edwin A. Fleisher, 
patron of music, Mr. Laciar was cited for 
his accomplishments as a musician, his 
contributions as a composer to American 
chamber music, and his distinguished ser- 
vice in American musical journalism and 
musicology. Mr. Saperton’s citation hailed 
his attainments as a concert artist and ped- 
agogue, and Mr. Fleisher was honored for 
his establishment and maintenance of the 
Symphony Club and of the Fleisher Col- 
lection of Music at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Rosemary Clark, pianist, was the recipi- 
ent of the degree of Master of Music. 
Diplomas were given Gilda H. D’Angelo 
and Thora Evelyn Kelly, in piano; Helen 
Marguerite House, in organ, and Donald 
M. Donovan, in theory. Miss Kelly also 
received the Presser Gold Medal for 
Piano Pedagogy and a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. Teachers’ certificates also went to 
Willimay Brooks, in piano, and Elizabeth 
A. Botek, in violin. Preparatory certifi- 
cates were awarded Rowena T. Brody, 
Rita Helen Dombrowski, Jeanette Fran- 
ces Drever, Ruth Virginia Fraser, Mar- 
garet Ida King, Alfred B. Piotrowski, Lil- 
lian Mary Schlieske, and Evelyn M. Scio- 
menta, the Misses Dombrowski and Fra- 
ser also winning prizes in elementary the- 
ory and history. 

The musical program was given by the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy Orchestra 
under Dr. Hahn’s leadership, and the solo- 
ists included Amleto Diamante and Alvin 
Rudnitsky, violinists; Florence Maguire 
and Rosemary Clark, pianists, and Ruth 
Brall, soprano. WwW. ae 





Gelling Opera Study Group Holds 
Rehearsal 


The first open rehearsal of the opera 
study group in the studio of Hilda Grace 
Gelling took place on the evening of June 
14. Excerpts were presented from ‘Car- 
men’, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and ‘The Magic 
Flute’. Those taking part were Paulette 
Jumeau, Lois Higgins, George Dunn, 
Llewellyn Cuddeback, Jeanne LeVinus and 
Elizabeth Booth. Miss Gelling accomnanied 
at the piano. 





Alberti Pupils Win Positions 


Pupils of Solon Alberti, teacher of 
singing, who have won positions recently 
include Frances Watkins, coloratura so- 
prano, and Finley Walker, baritone, en- 
gaged for the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany; Miss Watkins, Mr. Walker, Mar- 
tha Ellen Cozwell, soprano, and Renzo 
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Pagin, tenor, for the Memphis Open Air 
Theatre. Mr. Walker was soloist with the 
Wichita Falls Symphony and Mr. Pagin 
was engaged as soloist for the Cathedral 
in Jersey City. 


BOSTON STUDENTS WIN 
COMMENCEMENT HONORS 





Wallace Goodrich Presents Degrees 
to Sixty at New England Con- 
servatory of Music 


Boston, July 10.—Wallace Goodrich, di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory, 
and Quincy Porter, dean of the faculty, 
conferred degrees, diplomas, and awards 
upon the graduating class of sixty on the 
afternoon of June 17 in Jordan Hall. 


The Charles R. Hayden Medal, original- 
ly presented by Sir George Henschel for a 
competition in voice, was awarded to Lil- 
lian Jones of Los Angeles, Cal. The 
prizes in composition presented by Philip 
R. Allen, president of the board of trus- 
tees, were awarded to Simon Sandler, 
Phyllis Sampson, and to Jean Papineau- 
Couture. 


Diplomas were awarded to Rose S. 
Bongiovanni, Margaret N. Clark, Malcom 
L. Creighton Bernardina A. Fortini, Ethel 
L. Hill, Lilianna F. Macaluoso, Florence 
G. Neary, Sara A. Owen, Mary C. Quinn, 
Jeanette S. Shapiro, Vera E. Bostrom, 
Martha I. Friberg, Kalman Novak, Mar- 
jorie E. Pritzker, Jeanne Starck, Frances 
L. Eaton, Richard Hagopian, John K. 
Mooradian, Irma L. Moran, George C. 
Nicoloff, Joseph A. Rizzo, Arnold L. Man- 
chester, Ruth Kratman, F. Burns Lang- 
worthy, Sarah G. Libbey, Edith M. Mc- 
Cann, Clara M. Shedd, Russell H. Cetlin, 
E leanor T. Long, Mary B. Murphy, Mary 
L. Picerelli, Evelyn L. Richards, John F. 
Cartwright, Norma J. Olson, Harry B. 
Herforth. 

Degrees were awarded to Emma E. Ald- 
rich, Genevieve L. Carter, Irene H. 
tes Marjorie H. Marshall, Dorothy 

Johnson, Marcia E. Jump, Chaim L. 
Guen Lillian Jones, Jean Papineau- 
Couture, Harriet M. Kaplan, Barbara K. 
Lindbladh, Amelia B. Vincent, Samuel 
A. Beattie, Victoria R. Eisenberg, Henry 
S. Grzybala, Ivar O. Nelson, Angelica 
Sarris, E. Ward Steady, Robert W. Steele, 
Margaret Virgin. 

Master degrees were conferred on Edith 
F. Cove, Sister St. Michel, and Luther M. 
Onerheim. 

A concert by the Conservatory Orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Goodrich and with solo- 
ists from the graduating class, began the 
exercises. 





Lilias Mackinnon Joins Faculty of 
Bradley Polytechnic 


Peoria, Inv., July 10.—Lilias Mackin- 
non, pianist, ‘musicologist, lecturer and 
teacher, has become a member of the fac- 
ulty of the college of music of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute and will take up her 
duties there in the Autumn. Miss Mackin- 
non has for the past two years been a 
member of the faculty of the Dominican 
College of San Rafael, Cal. She has ap- 
peared widely both as a recitalist and as 
soloist with orchestra both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 

The college will inaugurate next season 
the quarterly publication of contemporary 
chamber-music scores on a_ subscription 
basis. Scores may be submitted to the 
director for consideration. 


Mary Van Doren Resigns from Music 
Faculty of Toledo Art Museum 


Torepo, O., July 10—Mary Van Doren, 
director of music at the Toledo Museum 
of Art for the last ten years, has resigned 
and moved to Philadelphia. A. Beverly 
Barksdale of the museum’s music fac- 
ulty has been named senior instructor, in 
charge of the department, and Cleomary 
Conte, pianist, a 1941 graduate of the East- 
man School of Music, has been appointed 
to take over the children’s work. As a 
tribute to Mrs. Van Doren, the city schools 
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of Toledo presented her with a book con- 
taining farewell drawings and pictures 
which reviewed the radio series given by 
her from each of the listening groups in 
the city area, with the signature of each 
student and a letter of appreciation from 
E. L. Bowsher, superintendent of schools. 


M. K. B. 





Pupils of Roerich Academy Heard 


Music pupils of the Roerich Academy of 
Arts were heard in a musical in Sohmer 
Hall on June 14. Those taking part were 
Dolores Pisani, Harold Jung, Alice Platt, 
Claire and Selma Greenwald, Peter and 
Harold Jung, Catherine Haas, Marie Brad- 
ley, Martha Haber, Eleanor Gerb, Naomi 
Rubinstein, Joyce Kidd, Renée Ebert, Sy- 
dell Pascal, Jean Robinson and Belle Levi- 
tan. Accompaniments were played by 
Harry Spier, faculty member, and by De- 
lores De Martini. 





Weissmann Added to Summer School 
Faculty 


West Orance, N. J., July 10.—Dr. 
Frieder Weissmann, conductor of the New 
Jersey Symphony, is presenting a course 
in conducting at the sixth annual Essex 
County Band and Orchestra Summer 
School which opened on June 30. Jennings 
Butterfield, director of instrumental music 
in the West Orange schools, is dean of the 
Summer school. 


Symphonic Band, Wind Ensembles and 
Chorus Give Concert at Institute 


The Symphonic Band, Wind Ensembles 
and Chorus of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music gave 
a concert on the evening of May 21. Ar- 
thur Christmann conducted the band and 
Igor Buketoff, the chorus. Margaret 
Sheridan, soprano, pupil of Belle Julie 
Soudant, was soloist in arias from ‘The 
Creation’ and ‘Don Giovanni’. 





Piano Teachers Congress Holds Final 
Meeting 


The Piano Teachers’ Congress of New 
York held its final meeting of the season 
on June 5 in Steinway Hall. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Raymond Burrows, who 
spoke on ‘The Place of the Private 
Teacher in the Complete Scheme of Music 
Education’. This was followed by the 
luncheon at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
which always marks the close of the 
season. 





Tashamira Teaching in Georgia 


Tashamira, Yugoslavian dancer, is con- 
ducting special classes in folk dancing at 
the Strawbridge Dunaway Gardens School 
at Newman, Ga., during July and August. 
Several southern colleges are planning to 
have the dancer as a guest artist for lec- 
ture-demonstrations for the physical educa- 
tion departments during the Summer. 
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PANDOLFI PUPILS HEARD 
IN SCENES FROM OPERAS 





Hartford Vocal Teacher Presents Young 
Artists in Avery Memorial 
Auditorium 


Hartrorp, Conn., June 29.—Frank Pan- 
dolfi, vocal teacher of Hartford, presented 
a group of the advanced pupils of his opera 
classes in scenes 
from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, ‘La Bo- 
heme’, ‘Aida’ and 
‘La Traviata’ in cos- 
tume and with scen- 


ery in the Avery 
Memorial Audito- 
rium on June 18. 


Michael Zetkin, ten- 
or, was guest artist. 

The singers heard 
in ‘Cavalleria’ were 
Rosa Insolia, Yadga 
Szydlo, Mr. Zetlin 
and John Childs. 
The excerpts from 
‘La Bohéme’ were sung by Rhea Schuman 
as Mimi and Mr. Zetkin as Redolfo. Rosa 
Insolia sang the aria ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from 
‘Aida’ and the cast for the performance of 
excerpts from ‘Traviata’ included the fol- 
lowing: Anita Peretta, Leo A. Borowski, 
Thomas Griffin and Leo DesJardins. Mr. 
Pandolfi was musical director. Collabora- 
tors were Carmela Cavalier Pandolfi, as- 
sistant director and accompanist; Mrs. 
Norma Zanki DesJardins, Interludes ; Car- 
mine Pandolfi, violinist; Leo A. Borowski, 
scene designer and executor, assisted by 
Rocco Sorono. 

Singers forming the chorus of peasants 
in ‘Cavalleria’ were Anne Brandt, Beulah 
Levenson, Palma Marinelli, Rose Venora, 
Marie Namnoun, Leo A. Borowski, Ade- 
laide Kennesson, Doris Strickland, Adela 
Verdi, Michelina Romano, Jeanne Vande- 
voir, Dorothy Perry, Chester Kristopik, 
Rocco Sorono, Edward Carroll, Robert 
Whitsitt, Steve Cieslik. 





Frank Pandolfi 





Indiana University Books Artists 

BLOOMINGTON, INp., July 10.—Indiana 
University has booked under the title 
‘I. U. Auditorium Series’ fifteen stellar at- 
tractions for the 1941-42 season, opening 
on Oct. 23 with the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus. Other attractions are 
Charles L. Wagner’s presentation of Ros- 
sini’s opera ‘The Barber of Seville’, the 
Indianapolis Symphony for three concerts 
with Alexander Kipnis, bass, as soloist on 
Nov. 17; Mildred Dilling, harpist, on Feb, 
16, and an orchestral concert on Jan. 6; 
the original Ballet Russe on Dec. 3; 
Marian Anderson on Jan. 15; Albert 
Spalding, violinist, on Feb. 5; José Iturbi, 
pianist, March 1; a fourth orchestral con- 
cert with the Indianapolis Symphony on 
March 23, and six well-known lecturers. 
The San Carlo Company closes with ‘Tra- 
viata’ on April 20. Ward G. Biddle is 
university controller and chairman of the 
auditorium committee. 
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MUSICIANS GET HONORARY DEGREES 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10.— Marian 
Anderson, contralto, was_ recently 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music by Temple University. 


Los ANGELEs, July 10.—Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music from Rufus B. von 
Kleinsmid, president of the University 
of Southern California recently, at the 
University’s graduation exercises. 


Cuicaco, July 10.— The degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Estelle Liebling, voice teacher, by the 
Boguslawski College of Music on June 
15, for her contribution to the musical 
education of young Americans. The 
degree was conferred by Moisaye Bogu- 
slawski, president. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 25.—The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music was 
conferred upon Rudolph Ringwall, as- 
sociate conductor of the Cleveland Oc- 
chestra, by Wooster College at its Com- 
mencement exercises on June 16 in rec- 
ognition of his valuable contribution to 
music education through the children’s 
and young people’s concerts played in 
Severance Hall and during the tours of 
the orchestra, which he has conducted 
for the past twelve years. W. H. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1.—David Sap- 
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erton, violinist and teacher, received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy on June 
6. Harl McDonald officiated as speaker. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., July 10.—Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, was among six who were 
honored at De Pauw University at the 
102nd Commencement on June 8, re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Music. 

P. 3. 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Albert Spalding, 
violinist, recently received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music, conferred 
upon him by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege at its graduation ceremonies. 


WasHINcTON, D. C., June 21.—Wil- 
liam Grant Still, American composer, 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music from Howard University at 
its annual Commencement exercises on 
June 13. 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 20.—Freder- 
ick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in the Eastman 
Theater on June 16. Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, presented Dr. Stock for his 
degree. 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Herbert Stothart, 
composer, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music on June 15 at the 
exercises of the Boguslawski College of 
Music, Moisaye Boguslawski, president. 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano, was the recipient of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
on June 15 at the Commencement exer- 
cises of the Chicago Conservatory, 
Edgar Nelson, president. 


Cuicaco, July 10.— Henry Weber, 
conductor and musical director of Sta- 
tion WGN, received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music during the 
fifty-fifth Commencement exercises at 
the American Conservatory of Music 
recently. Mr. Weber was the principal 
speaker at the Commencement, which 
took place in Orchestra Hall. 





NORFOLK MUSIC SCHOOL 
GIVES INITIAL CONCERT 


Simonds, Kortschak and Stoeber Join 
in Program of Familiar Trios 


NorFo_k, Conn., July 1—The Norfolk 
Music School of Yale University, which 
opened on June 23 with a capacity enroll- 
ment, presented the first of its series of 
Friday afternoon concerts on June 27 in 
Battell House at Norfolk. The participat- 
ing artists, all members of the school 
faculty, were Bruce Simonds, pianist, di- 
rector of the school and dean of the Yale 
School of Music; Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, and conductor of the New Haven 
Symphony, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist, 
and assistant professor of ’cello at Yale. 
They were heard in the Brahms Trio in C 
Minor, the Mozart Trio in B Flat and the 
Ravel Trio in A Minor. 


In spite of the heat an audience of sev- 
eral hundred persons crowded into the 
auditorium and applauded the performance 
of the three artists. After the concert, at 
Mr. Simonds’ suggestion, they walked 
about the grounds, which are part of the 
estate of the late Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel and which were long familiar to 
music lovers as the scene of the Norfolk 
Music Festival. Mrs. Stoeckel, who died 


in May, 1939, left her extensive estate to 
be administered by her trustees and by 


Yale University as a school for music stu- 
dents. The Barn has been remodeled and 
now contains practice rooms, lecture halls, 
an art gallery and rooms for ensemble 
practice. 

The Music Shed, where Sibelius con- 
ducted an evening of his works and where 
such artists as Nordica, Gluck, Homer, 
Kreisler, Zimbalist and Rachmaninoff have 
appeared, is now used by students for 
organ practice and will be the scene of 
concerts and community singing later on. 

The opening concert was given for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. The Gordon 
String Quartet will be heard on July 4; 
Ward Davenny, pianist, was announced for 
July 11; Orrea Pernel and Mr. Simonds in 
a sonata program, July 18; Mr. Stoeber 
and Mr. Simonds, sonata program, July 
25; ensemble group of students, Aug. 1. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
STUDENT ‘DON PASQUALE’ 





Donizetti Work Sung at City College— 
Compositions by Local Musicians 
Given at Concert 
Los ANGELES, July 10.—The opera de- 
partment of Los Angeles City College had 
the cooperation of the WPA Symphony on 
June 11, 12, 13 and 14 for Dr. Hugo 
Strelitzer’s production of Donizetti’s ‘Don 
Pasquale’. The stage director was Sig 
Arno and the dance director Gitta Perl 
from Trudi Schoop’s Ballet. Robert Kiber 
appeared as the Don, Margaret Phelan and 
Beatrice Hagen alternated in the part of 
Norina. 
a leading role. 
Donald Alden. 

A program of modern string music under 
the direction of Elizabeth Ruppeck Peter- 
son June 8 at City College brought for- 
ward music of resident composers, John 
Marshall, Stewart Aspen, Gerard Bowen 
and Homer Simmons. ‘Rapsodia Sin- 
fonica’ by Joaquin Turina was the only 
outside number. 

A contest for a college concert series 
which took place at the University of 
California at Los Angeles resulted in the 
choice of Eula Beal, contralto, and Ralph 
Pierce, pianist. I. M. J. 


The translation was by 





Graduates Receive Degrees from 
Cleveland Institute 
CLEVELAND, July 10.—The first graduat- 
ing class meeting in the new building of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music received 
its degrees on June 12. Carl V. Weygandt, 
chief justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, 
gave the commencement address. Beryl 
Rubinstein, director of the institute, and 
Ralph S. Schmitt, president of the board 
of trustees, awarded the diplomas. Bache- 
lor of Music degrees were awarded the 
following: Everett Lee, violin; Fred Pop- 
per, piano; Evelyn Freeman, piano; Gladys 
Dworkin, voice; Mary Van Kirk, voice; 
Harold Fink, piano; Beryl Neff, piano; 
Klara Szekely, piano; Victoria Kerner, 

violin, and Alvin Meyerovitch, violin. 

The Summer session of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music opened on June 23 and 
will close on Aug. 2. Three faculty recitals 
are being given on Wednesday afternoons ; 
a trio recital by Homer Schmitt, violin; 
Robert Swenson, ‘cello, and Lawrence 
Stevens, piano, was heard on July 2; a 
song recital by Elizabeth Stoeckler, so- 
prano, was given on July 9, and a piano 
recital by Beryl Rubinstein will be heard 
on July 16. Student recitals will be given 
on July 30 and 31, and Aug. 2. 





Activities of La Forge-Berumen Studios 

The first of the series of La Forge-Bert- 
men summer school recitals was given on 
Tune 17, by Carlotta Franzel, soprano; 
Cecil Gordon, pianist, and Mr. La Forge. 
Miss Franzel offered twelve Mozart arias 
giving an outstanding performance. Cecil 
Gordon, pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, played 
a miscellaneous group. Ten of these con- 
certs are scheduled for the Summer, on 
each Tuesday evening, until Aug. 19. The 
second recital was given on June 24, by 
Mabel Miller Downs, sonrano ; Constantine 
Callinicos, pianist, and the Balladeers. 
Miss Downs was heard in a group of Schu- 


Johnny Silver also appeared in- 





mann Lieder, the aria from ‘Fidelio’ and 
numbers with the quartet. Mr. Callinicos 
played a group of Liszt works. The Balla- 
deers had the capable assistance of Beryl 
Blanch at the piano, and Frank La Forge 
played for Miss Downs. A group of pupils 
from the La Forge-Berimen Studios gave 
a program at the Baptist Home for the 
Aged on June 28. They were Irene Antal, 
soprano; Charlotte Harris, pianist, and 
Louise Mayhew, pianist. Beryl Blanch ac- 
companied Miss Antal. The Studios pre- 
sented a group of their artist pupils in re- 
cital at the Advent Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in New York on June 9. Cecil 
Gordon, pianist, opened the program and 
later played a second group. The first 
singer was Carlotta Franzel, soprano, who 
contributed a group by Mozart. Edward 
Roberts, baritone, sang a miscellaneous 
group. May Lander, coloratura soprano, 
was next heard in a group which included 
the waltz from ‘Mireille’. The Balladeers 
sang a group of lighter numbers, and after 
an intermission, Nora Warnecke, soprano, 
sang the ‘Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah’. 
The Balladeers concluded the program 
with ‘A Flanders Requiem’ by Frank 
La Forge and then collaborated with Mabel 
Miller Downs in Schubert’s ‘Omnipotence’. 





Richards Studios Present Pupils in 
Operatic Excerpts 

Pupils from the Richards Studios were 
heard in a program of operatic excerpts in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of June 18. Portions of ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘Faust’ were presented. Those taking 
part included Edith Price, Josephine Di 
Corcia, Jean Dunlap, Esmund Adamson, 
Kenneth Norris, Bessie Stella, Connie 
Barelli, Fred B. Clark, Dorothy Whitney, 
Margaret Patten, Jack Kay, Ann Jaffe, 
Florence McGovern and Edward Michal- 
ski. Margaret Roccas was heard in two 
solos and Jane Richards Bosler in a set- 
ting of Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’ accom- 
panied by string quartet and piano and con- 
ducted by the composer, Carl Bosler. Re- 
citals were given in the studios on June 2; 
in Bayonne, N. J., on June 4; Jersey City, 
June 6; Bayonne on June 11. The operatic 
program was repeated in Bayonne on June 
24. The faculty of the studios includes 
Vere and Virginia Richards and Jane 
Richards Bosler. 





Commencement Exercises Held at 
Minneapolis College of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.— Com- 
mencement exercises at the Minneapolis 
College of Music were held on June 21. 
The program included numbers by the 
college choir under the direction of Peter 
D. Tkach. Seniors appearing on the pro- 
gram with orchestral accompaniment under 
the direction of William Muelbe were 
Hilma Linde, contralto; Florence Holmes, 
violinist; Mary Jean Raiche, pianist; Bea- 
trice Solinger, pianist; Dave Jenkins, 
tenor, and Mary Alice LaBine, reader. 
Presentation of degrees was made by Har- 

old Ayres. 





Howard Thatcher Wins Prize in 
Federation Contest 

BaALtimorE, July 10.— Howard R. 
Thatcher, teacher of harmony and: con- 
ducting in the Summer school of the Pea- 
body Conservatory has been awarded sec- 
ond prize by the Federation of Music 
Clubs for his ‘Petite Suite’ for two violins 
and piano. This work was composed last 
Summer and was awarded the first prize 
in the state contest before it was submitted 
in the national contest. It will be played 
on a coast-to-coast broadcast by two na- 
tionally known violinists to be selected by 
the federation and under its auspices will 
receive official publication. 





Gertrude Bary Conducting Summer 
Master Class 
Bary, teacher of singing, is 
conducting a Summer master class at 
Springfield, Vt. The class was scheduled 
to begin on Julv 15 and to continue until 
Sept. 1. Mme. Bary will give several pub- 
lic recitals during the course. 


Gertrude 























NINTH NEW HAMPSHIRE FESTIVAL HELD 


Bergethon Conducts Orchestra 
of Young Musicians in 
Seacoast Series 


Litt_e Boar’s Heap, N. H., July 9. 
—At the ninth annual New Hampshire 
Seacoast Music Festival youth was in 
the saddle, with eighty young people 
whose ages averaged eighteen years in 
the orchestra, with three talented young 
performers as soloists, and with Bjor- 
nar Bergethon, professor of music in 
the University of New Hampshire, one 
of the youngest members of the faculty, 
conducting. This was the second New 
Hampshire Seacoast Music Festival 
which Mr. Bergethon had conducted. 

The opening program of the festival 





Bjornar Bergethon 


was given on July 4 on the opera field 
of the Arthur L. Hobson estate at 
Little Boar’s Head before a huge audi- 
ence. 

For the first time in the history of the 
festival, the second concert was given 
away from home, all activity being 
transferred to the Field House of the 
University of New Hampshire on July 
6. The festival association sponsored 
this concert as the closing event cele- 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the university. 

For his program on July 4 Mr. Ber- 
gethon chose the Prelude to Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony ‘From the New World’ (fourth 
movement) ; Mabel Daniels’s ‘Deep For- 
est’; Robert Manton’s ‘Lilacs’; Leo 
Sowerby’s “The Irish Washerwoman’ ; 
and Victor Herbert’s ‘American Fan- 
tasy’. The soloist at this concert was 
Bernard Chebot, heard in the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto in D Minor. 

The program on July 6 included the 
overture to Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ ; and 
the Dvorak Symphony ‘From the New 
World’. The soloists were Robert Rip- 
ley, heard in the Lalo ’Cello Concerto 
in D Minor, and Robert Farr, who 
played the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn Piano Concerto in G Minor. 

The New Hampshire Youth Orches- 
tra is assembled each year for two 
weeks of intensive training prior to the 
festival. The personnel is chosen 
through numerous auditions held in 
various parts of New England. This 
vear, not only New England, but New 
York state as well, were represented in 
the orchestra. The work of the orches- 
tra in the supporting accompaniments 
for the soloists was noteworthy and as 





a unified instrument it gave a remark- 
ably good account of itself. 

The Youth Orchestra contributed sig- 
nally to the success of a performance of 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’, sung by the New 
Hampshire State Adult Chorus on June 
26 in the Field House, with Mr. Berge- 
thon conducting. The soloists were 
Olive Appleton, soprano (Gabriel) ; 
George Wheeler, tenor (Uriel), and 
Norman Leavitt, bass (Raphael). 
While the New Hampshire Seacoast 
Festival is not as elaborate as in former 
years, a really constructive piece of 
work is being done with young people. 

GrRAcE May STUTSMAN 


Bowl Season Opens 
(Continued from page 3) 


as well as a respect for melodic line, en- 
semble and the indications of the con- 
ductor. He looked a commanding fig- 
ure, even on the Bowl stage. 

Enya Gonzales is petite but her voice 
is adequate and she colors it extremely 
well. She is expressive in all ways of 
the theater. Well controlled micro- 
phones, only necessary in Hollywood 


‘Bowl for opera when the orchestra is 


in the pit and the shell has been moved 
far to the side and out of sight, kept the 
voices and the orchestra where they 
belonged. 

Richard Bonelli was another Ameri- 
can in the trio of principals and the one 
whose splendid voice and solid musi- 
cianship gave encouragement and more 
to the young singers, Miss Gonzalez and 
Mr. Melton. He sang the thankless part 
of Sharpless. Elinor Marlo as Suzuki, 
played and sang a part well suited to 
her dark, rich voice and intense feeling. 
Marek Windheim was an amusing Goro. 
Vicki Campbell, the American wife, and 
Theodore Lovich, the fearful Bonze, 
contributed a considerable part as actors 
and the resonant baritone voice of 
David Hamilton distinguished the small 
part of Yamadori. John Arnold Ford, 
a young and talented aspirant for oper- 
atic glory, gave a good account of the 
(Commissioner. 

Giant trees formed a backdrop for the 
garden of the Nagasaki honeymoon 
house. Wistaria and cherry blossoms 
were not so real, perhaps, but their 
added charm made a lovely picture. 
Agnini used huge screens decorated 
with bamboo and moved them about in 


the modern stage decorator’s fashion. 
The costumes were authentic and 


even loaned in some cases, by members 
of the Japanese Cultural Society in Los 
Angeles. A representative was in at- 
tendance at all rehearsals and this was 
one ‘Butterfly’ that was precisely right 
according to the Japanese and not the 
Italian tradition. The large chorus, 
trained by Hugo Strelitzer, sang in tune 
and time and assistant-conductor James 
Guthrie did valiant work back-stage. 
The audience was loud in its apprecia- 
tion of the music and the theater. 

The crowd gathered early, the moon 
was up and the American flag was 
lighted as the orchestra struck up ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’. Bill Hay spoke 
briefly during the intermission stressing 
the peace and safety in which we en- 
joyed this first night of the Hollywood 
Bowl season, the twentieth year of 
‘Symphonies Under the Stars’ and the 
seventh to be sponsored by the South- 
ern California Symphony Association 
whose executive vice-president and sec- 
retary-manager is Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish. IsABEL Morse JONES 
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AMONG RECENT RECORDS : 


By Herpert F, PEYSER 
BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 3, in E Flat, ‘Eroica’. Played 
by the NBC Symphony, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. (Victor) 

F Toscanini’s glorious reading of the 

‘Eroica’ ordinarily needs no defence the 
present recording of it needs a great deal. 
For, frankly speaking, it is a sore disap- 
pointment of high hopes. Toscanini him- 
self can scarcely be held accountable for its 
unfortunate features. Every now and then 
—especially in the funeral march—some of 
the features of his grand, taut, monumental 
interpretation shine through the murk. Yet 
despite the maestro’s generally fluid and 
speedy tempi, despite his magisterial phras- 
ing, despite his unfail- 
ing sense of drama 
there is a feeling of 
dullness, even of frus- 
tration about this 
set which, with the 
best will, is hard to 
shake off. Inevitably 
one feels driven to 
comparisons with 
Walter’s recent per- 
formance of the sym- 
phony and, think what 
you will of the two 
conductors, Walter 
in this instance has 
the better of it. 

The root of the trouble is without ques- 
tion technical. The recording was made at 
a performance in Studio 8H in Rocke- 
feller Center. Acoustically that studio is a 
most unfortunate place—a fact which is 
rather generally conceded today. Conse- 
quently the tone of the fine NBC Orchestra 
is for the most part dull and lusterless on 
these records, the mass of sound frequently 
opaque, details blurred or wholly missing, 
the balance badly obscured. To bedevil 
matters further coughs and other foreign 
sounds from audience or players obtrude 
with a frequency which grows irritating (a 
cough, for instance, follows the very open- 
ing chord of the symphony). Another 
highly distressing mechanical feature is the 
frequency with which breaks come in the 
most awkward imaginable places from the 
musical and dramatic point of view. Thus 
the effect of the famous “false” entrance of 
the horn with the principal subject of the 
first movement at the beginning of the re- 
capitulation is completely ruined by the 
needs of turning the record at precisely this 
crucial point ; and the very same thing hap- 
pens at the bold change of key to the coda. 
I could continue such enumerations 
throughout the other movements if any- 
thing were to be gained by it, which is de- 
cidely not the case. 

On the whole, one misses in this perform- 
ance that profound emotional effect one de- 
rives from Walter’s much more felicitous 
recording. And superlative as are certain 
details, the whole rendering gives a coolly 
objective impression and lacks that grand- 
iose cumulative sense I have always ob- 
tained from an ‘Eroica’ under Toscanini. 
BACH 


First and Sixth Unaccompanied Suites for 
’Cello. Played by Pablo Casals. (Victor) 


HE last time I heard Pablo Casals 

was in Lucerne, just prior to the out- 
break of the present war. He had endured 
the horrors of the civil strife in Spain and 
one recognized in his playing to what point 
his soul had been seared. But there are no 
traces of a distraught spirit in these mag- 
nificent performances of Bach. Here is the 
old Casals, in all the splendor and loftiness 
of his art, his grandeur of style, his lordli- 
ness of technique. Nor does the smallest 
blemish mar his tone or intonation. 
PAGANINI 

Caprices 13-24 and posthumous Sonata. 

Played by Ossy Renardy, with Walter Robert 
at the piano. (Victor) 

SSY RENARDY, the young Viennese 

violinist, herewith completes his ex- 
cursion through the twenty-four Paganini 
Caprices. These works in a row do not 
make easy listening. Even if men like 
Liszt, Schumann, Brahms and Rachman- 
inoff were inspired by some of them to 





Herbert F. Peyser 
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works of greater or lesser consequence the 
originals are chiefly interesting as technical 
stalking horses. It takes a violinist of 
sovereign bravura, of what the French call 
“panache”, to bring out of these thin, 
though decorative effusions, what their 
author put into them. Young Mr. Renardy 
is within limits a capable violinist with a 
good technical equipment. But neither his 
art nor his mechanism is commanding 
enough at this stage to make him the ideal 
Paganini exponent. Much of what he does 
is very good as violin playing. But there 
is more of substantial classroom back- 
ground than of anything approaching in- 
spiration in what he does on these disks. 
One of his best achievements is the little 
posthumous sonata, a pleasant enough 
trifle of its kind. 

Turina. Trio No. 2, for Piano, Violin and 
"Cello. Played by the Russian Trio. (Victor) 

The Russian Trio, an organization con- 
sisting of Nina Mesirow Minchin, piano, 
Hans Muenzer, violin, and Ennio Bolog- 
nini, ‘cello, plays with spirit, smoothness 
and fine qualities of ensemble in a record- 
ing made for private purposes of the second 
of Joaquin Turina’s trios. Turina is a 
Spaniard, but to judge by the feeble and 
empty music he has here perpetrated he 
seems to have nourished himself chiefly 
on French influences, with a special ear for 
César Franck. 


VERMONT STATE PLAYERS 
TO APPEAR AT FESTIVAL 


Henan ites 





Will Participate in Green Mountain 

Celebration Conducted by Alan 

Carter at Middlebury 

MIppLesury, VtT., July 10.— The 
Vermont State Symphony, Alan Carter, 
musical director and conductor, and 
Robert McBride, associate conductor, 
the first symphony orchestra to be sub- 
sidized by the state in the United States, 
will participate in the Green Mountain 
Music Festival at Middlebury, from 
July 21 to 27. 

The special music performances will 
begin on the evening of July 24 and ex- 
tend through July 26. There will be 
chamber music, lectures, arf exhibitions 
and balladry during the daytime. The 
evenings will include performances of 
Mozart’s ‘The Impresario’ and Moliére’s 
‘School for Wives’, with professional 
casts under the direction of the drama 
and music departments of the Benning- 
ton School of the Arts conducted by 
Otto Luening. The dancers Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman will present ballets. The 
Vermont State Symphony under Mr. 
Carter, who is head of music apprecia- 
tion and music history at Middlebury 
College, will play standard symphonic 
works with José Iturbi, pianist, and 
Zlatko Balakovic, violinist, as soloists 
during the festival. 





Concerts in Chicago 
(Continued from page 29) 


ist, Hildur Ann Nelson, organist, and 
Anne Slack Keyes, ’cellist. The Spivey 
Universal Hymn Chorus, Vernon M. 
Spivey, director, gave a concert in 
Kimball Hall on June 1. B. 

The Jewish People’s Choral Society, 
formerly the Freiheit Gesang Verein, 
Eugene Malek conducting, gave a pro- 
gram at the Great Northern Theatre 
recently. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to the first local performance of 
the late Jacob Schaeffer’s final work, 
the oratorio, ‘Biro-Bidjan’. 

The annual conference of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association was held 
recently in the Lyon and Healy concert 
hall. 
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OPERA AND CONCERT AT CHATTANOOGA 


Civic Chorus and Orchestra, Led 
by J. Oscar Miller, Give De 
Koven’s ‘Robin Hood’ with 
Noted Guest Artists as Solo- 
ists at Two-Day Event 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.., June 17. 


HATTANOOGA Civic Chorus 

closed its own and the city’s 1940-41 
music season on May 12 and 14 with its 
tenth annual music festival which in 
brilliance of guest-artist singing set a 
high point in the series. 

Reginald De Koven’s ‘Robin Hood’ 
in concert form engaged four visiting 
soloists, the chorus of more than 100 
voices and an orchestra on the second 
night of the festival. J. Oscar Miller, 
director of the chorus, conducted. May 
12, a joint recital was given by the 
guest singers Eleanor Steber, Metro- 
politan Opero soprano; Lansing Hat- 
field, bass-baritone, who will join the 
Metropolitan next Fall; Jean Watson, 
contralto, and Willard Young, tenor. 
Of the soloists, only Mr. Young had ap- 
peared with the chorus before. He sang 
in the festivals of 1938 and 1940. So 
enthusiastic were chorus members and 
the Chattanooga public about the four, 
however, that efforts are under way to 
engage all of them for a return ap- 
pearance together. 

After the opening work on recital 
night, the Madrigal Quartet from ‘The 
Mikado,’ came the tenor group. Mr. 
Young’s voice is of lyric quality, but 
he had no difficulty conquering the vast- 
ness of Memorial auditorium. His 
phrasing in the broad recitative and 
aria from Handel’s. ‘Jephtha’ was im- 
pressive, and his singing of the ‘Questa 
o Quella’ from ‘Rigoletto’, by his gay 
impudence and beautiful tone, lifted the 
Verdi work from the plush-lined chest 
of dated things and made it living and 
vibrant. The old Irish ‘Snowy- 
Breasted Pearl’ and Leoncavallo’s ‘Mat- 
tinata’ were also outstanding in his 
group. 

Operatic Excerpts Sung 


Miss Steber and Mr. Hatfield sang 
the ‘La Ci Darem La Mano’ from 


mu 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 
AIDS OPERA IN ENGLISH 





Organizes National Committee to Foster 
Productions and Hold Nation- 
Wide Surveys 


The National Music Council has 
organized The National Committee on 
Opera in English. The purpose of the 
new committee will be to foster produc- 
tions of opera in the vernacular and to 
conduct nation-wide surveys on the pres- 
ent status of opera in English 

Surveys will be made on the follow- 
ing subjects: opera companies and other 
organizations in the United States en- 
gaged at present in the production of 
opera in English; translations of opera 
libretti into English; suitable texts for 
opera composition by American writers 
and poets; operas by American compos- 
ers that are available for production; 
chamber operas, foreign and American, 
suitable for performance by smaller 
groups; possibilities of cooperation with 
local symphony orchestras, theatrical 
groups, choruses, glee clubs and ballets. 

Chalmers Clifton was made chairman 
of the committee, and the following were 
elected members of its executive board: 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1941 


Snapped in Mid- 
Rehearsal of De 
Koven's 'Robin 
Hood’ on May 13 
at Chattanooga 
Memorial Audi- 
torium Are (Left 
to Right) Willard 
Young, Tenor; 
Eleanor Steber, 
Soprano; J. Oscar 
Miller, Conductor 
and Director of 
the Civic Chorus; 
Jean Watson, 
Contralto, and 
Lansing Hatfield, 
Bass-Baritone 


Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and delighted 
the audience not only with their vocal 
charm but also with the easy sugges- 
tion of stage acting which they con- 
tributed to give the illusion of grand 
opera. 

A sensationally fine performance was 
given by Miss Watson, the Canadian 
contralto. Opening with the ‘O Don 
Fatale’ from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’, she 
electrified the audience with the open 
clear quality of her lower tones and the 
organ-like beauty of her middle and 
upper registers. Thunderous applause 
after her listed group brought her back 
to sing the ‘Mon coeur’ from ‘Samson 
et Dalila’ and ‘Annie Laurie.’ 


Emanuel Balaban of the Eastman 
School of Music; Vernon Hammond of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Vocal 
Arts; C. David Hocker, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany; Dr. Ernst Lert of Peabody Con- 
servatory; Otto Luening of Bennington 
College; Douglas Moore of Columbia 
University; Homer Mowe of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing; 
Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild; Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis of the League of Composers; and 
Ruth Haller Ottoway, past president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 





Montreal Symphonic Society Plans 
Popular Summer Series 


MontTreAL, July 1—La Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques de Montréal 
will give the first popular concert of the 
Summer season at the Chalet on Top of 
the Mountain on July 3. The concerts 
this year will be held on Thursday 
nights. Guest conductors for this Sum- 
mer’s season will be Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, July 3 and 10; Jean-Marie Beau- 
det, musical director, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, July 17; Howard 
Barlow of the Columbia Broadcasting 
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Miss Steber showed her command of 
the lyric style in the Charpentier ‘De- 
puis le jour’ and her mastery of colora- 
tura in encores and the final ensemble 
with her fellow guests, the ‘Rigoletto’ 
quartet. Mr. Hatfield was eminently 
satisfying with a baritone of superb 
beauty, range and power, particularly in 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pilgrim’s Song’ and 
‘One, Two, Three,’ by Albert Hay Ma- 
lotte. 

Chorus and orchestra shared in the 
honors of ‘Robin Hood’ on Wednesday 
night, the local singers doing remark- 
ably well. Miss Steber, carrying the 
parts of Marian and Annabel reached a 
high D in ‘When A Maiden Weds,’ and 


System, July 24; Bernard Naylor, Otta- 
wa conductor, July 31; Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Toronto Symphony, Aug. 7 and 
14; Désiré Defauw, newly appointed 
regular conductor for the 1941-42 sea- 
son of the orchestra of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montréal, Aug. 21. 








JUNIOR PROGRAMS PLANS 
‘MARCO POLO’ PRODUCTION 





New Opera-Ballet-Drama to Be Seen in 
Thirty-Seven States Next Season 
—Author to Direct 


Junior Programs, Inc., non-profit or- 
ganization headed by Katharine Cornell, 
honorary chairman, will present a new 
production, ‘The Adventures of Marco 
Polo’, in a tour of almost thirty weeks 
in thirty-seven states from coast to 
coast next season. Saul Lancourt, who 
has been general director of Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., since its inception, is the 
author of ‘The Adventures of Marco 
Polo’. The work uses the technique of 
opera, ballet and drama. 

Ruth St. Denis, dancer, will act as 
choreographer for all the Chinese dances 
in the scene laid in the court of Kublai 
Khan, as well as for the early Italian 





FESTIVAL 


C. V. Weatherford 
her singing voice throughout was clear, 
fresh and appealing. Miss Watson 
made ‘O Promise Me’ sound new, and 
the audience forced an encore. Mr. 
Young sang the parts of Robin and Sir 
Guy, and Mr. Hatfield did heavy duty 
as the Sheriff, Friar Tuck, Little John 
and Will Scarlet. Harry Au, Emmett 
Rolston, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Stapleton, and Joseph W. Clift, Jr., all 
members of the local chorus, were ex- 
cellent in short roles. 

Three Chattanooga pianists: Jane 
Sutton, Lee Greene Gulley and Frances 
Hall Hill, were able accompanists for 
the singers on recital night. 

Harry WiLp HIcKEy 


folk dances in the first act. In addition 
to her work with the dancers, Miss St. 
Denis has made available for the pro- 
duction much of the costumes and music 
research she did during her long stay 
in the East. 

Research and arrangement of the 
authentic music to be used throughout, 
is the work of Margaret Carlisle, who 
did the same task for the Junior Pro- 
grams’ production of ‘Robin Hood’. For 
the first act, which is laid in Venice, 
Miss Carlisle is using actual Italian 
dance and troubadour songs of the 
Thirteenth Century. For the scene in 
China, the music will be based on Tartar 
melodies with authentic instruments be- 
ing used. A descriptive narrative of 
Marco Polo’s journey which forms the 
interlude between the two acts will be 
accompanied by folk music from Ar- 
menia, China, Persia, Tibet and Siberia 
and will be made visual at the same time 
by means of Chinese shadow puppets. 

The entire production will be staged 
by Mr. Lancourt. Ben Alexander will 
act as stage manager. The sets are be- 
ing designed by Kenneth MacClelland. 
The costumes will be designed by Sheila 
Beckett, illustrator for the Junior Pro- 
gram’s books and executed under her di- 
rection by Marguerite Baum. 














Summer | 


Isidor Philipp, 
Noted Piano Peda- 
gogue, and Emma 
Boynet, French 
Pianist, in a New 


York Suburb 












. Schang, Concert Manager, Enjoys an Eventful Ride 


at Cape Haiti While on a Cruise 


Enya Gonzalez, Met by 
Armando Agnini, Stage 
Director, as She Steps 
Off The Chief in Los An- 
geles to Sing in the 
Hollywood Bowl's Open- 
ing, ‘Madame Butterfly’ 








Attends the Ceremony of Signing the Legislative Bill. 
(Left), Commissioner of Public Works, Who Will Be in Charge of Constructing the 





James Melton (Right), Whose Collection of Antique Automobiles Will Be Housed in a 
New Museum in Connecticut for Which a Recent General Assembly Voted $50,000, 


With Him Are George L. Burke 


Building, and Governor Robert A. Hurley 


Bound for Buenos 
Aires Are, From the 
Left: Mr. Milanov, 
Lily Ajanel, Soprano; 
Zinka Milanov, So- 
prano of the Metro- 
politan, and Arthur 
Carron, Tenor of the 
Metropolitan 


Tour 
Otto Rothschild 


in 


Hertha 


the 


Right: Leonard Mc- 
Swayne, Pianist, on 


South _« 


Glaz and a Favorite 


Ranch 


Steed on 





a Santa Fe 
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GAMBARELLI 
WINS HEART 
OF AUDIENCE 


Premiere Danseuse of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Steals 
Promenade Show — Or- 
chestra in Fine "Form at 
Varsity 











By ROSE MacDONALD 
The large Promenade Symphony 
audience last night took Maria 
Gambarelli straightaway to its heart. 
Which was as it should be, for the 
lovely, graceful premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera was en- 
chanting in whatever she did, and 
the first half of the progrant was 
neafly all hers. She was, by turns, 
conventionally charming, delicious- 
ly amusing, exotic, thoughtfully 
beautiful in her interpretations. 
She reseryed the most distinguish- 
ed of her performances for the last 
when she interpreted The Medita- 
tion from Massenet’s “Thais” with 
superlative grace and dignity and 
with exquisite insight. This was 
really a dance drama in itself. 
In the exotic Mu-Lan’s Dance of 
Valour in which Mme. Gambarelli 
was giving an impression of the 
famous Chinese actor, Mei-Lan- 
Fang, the dancer accomplished some- 
thing at once very difficult and very 
artistic indeed. 
d Then there was her deliciously 
imaginative and scintillatingly pro- 
vocative idea of Weinberger’s popu- 
lar polka (frdm “Schwanda”’), which 
Gambarelli called “The Magic Danc- 
ing Slippers.” It was a totally fresh 
viewpoint of a number which has 
been done here hitherto. Its roguish 
comic qualities as evolved) hy Gam- 
barelli suggested that perhaps the 
stage had lost an excellent comed- 
ienne when she chose*to dance, and 
the same idea suggested itself when 
she did -her flirtatious “Gay. Nine- 
ties’ number, in which she was the 
gayest possible mime. 
Naturally the dancer quite over- 
' shadowed the orchestra, notwith- 
standing that the orchestra was in 
very fine form, played with spirited 
color and style such items as the 
Dance of the Comedians, from Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride,” and Pierne’s 
“March of, Leaden Soldiers,” a 
Dvorak Slavonic dance, and gave a 
beautifully cool, sereng. interpreta- 
tion of Clair de Lune, these, as sort 
of entr’acte pieces for Gambarelli. 
Later there was the overture “to: 
Glinka’s. “Russlan and Ludmilla” ; 
the charming “Bach Air on the G 
String arid finally Brahms’ Sym- 
phony “No. 1 in C Minor. The 
srahms was a handsome ‘climax to 
the broadcast half of the. program. 
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